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To Our Readers 


During the past year, we at The Princeton Spire have con- 
tinuously striven to improve the quality of our magazine 
— the articles, the photographs, and the design. We have 
tried to bring you stories that connect Princeton and its 
ministry with the events in an ever-changing global com- 
munity — the war in the Gulf, the church in Russia, the 
spread of AIDS — without losing sight of what is occur- 
ring on campus with faculty, students, and academic pro- 
grams. Hopefully our stories have enabled you to keep in 
touch with the spirit of the Seminary, and at the same time 
have illustrated Princeton’s influence on the church and 
the world today. 


But the success of the magazine can only be measured 
by the response of its readers. The Princeton Spire is a publi- 
cation designed to keep you informed about the Seminary 
and its graduates. Let us know what you think. 


The editors 











On the cover: Last fall, Karoly Toth arrived at Princeton from Hungary and offered students 
new insights into the turmoils of Eastern Europe. (Photo by Mike Bongart) 
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Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


The second semester of the 1991-92 academic year began with 
the Opening Communion Service in Miller Chapel. Our guest preacher was 
the Reverend Dr. Marilyn McCord Adams, professor of philosophy at U.C.L.A. 
During the following morning’s chapel service, the board of trustees officially in- 
stalled four new faculty members: Dr. J. Wentzel van Huyssteen, the James I. Mc- 
Cord Professor of Theology and Science; Dr. Elsie Anne McKee, the Archibald 
Alexander Associate Professor of the History of Worship; Dr. G. Robert Jacks, as- 
sociate professor of speech; and Dr. Abigail Rian Evans, associate professor of 
practical theology and director of field education. 


The John A. Mackay Chair in World Christianity was occupied 
in the fall term by the Reverend Dr. Karoly Toth, a bishop of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church. An article in this issue profiles this distinguished ecumeni- 
cal leader from Eastern Europe. 


We are justifiably proud of the archives in Speer Library, and 
constant effort is made to improve and expand its holdings. Acquisition of per- 
sonal papers, letters, diaries, class notes, and photographs from Princeton days 
will be of great importance to future scholars. Many alumni/ae or their friends 
have papers that would be of great research interest, and the archives actively 
solicits all material relating to Princeton Seminary. Assistance with contributions 
may be obtained from: The Archivist, P.O. Box 111, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey 08542, 609-497-7950. 


With warmest of personal regards, I remain 


Faithfully yours, 


Zhu. 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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The student organization Stewards and Advocates for God's Earth (S.A.G.E.) recently presented a display (left) of the five 


thousand paper cups used weekly at the Seminary, and urged people to curb such waste by purchasing a special PTS 


mug (nght, held by S.A.G.E. chair Kathryn Berry). 


Mug Sales Help Students to Curb Paper 
Waste and Save the Rain Forests 


It’s a familiar scene in the Seminary’s 
dining hall: someone walks up to the 
coffee machine, grabs a paper cup, fills 
it, pays, and walks away — with the 
cup ultimately to be discarded, one more 
drop in an ocean of waste. 


It was too familar a scene for members 
of the student organization Stewards 
and Advocates for God's Earth (S.A.G.E.), 
which is dedicated to promoting conser- 
vation. The group’s members decided 
to fight such waste by offering an alter- 
native: insulated, twenty-two-ounce 
mugs that could be used again and 
again. And so far it seems to be work- 
ing: since the mugs went on sale in 
November, the food service staff has 
seen a twenty percent decrease in the 
use of paper cups. 

The S.A.G.E. campaign began when 
several of the organization’s members 
approached Tim Richards, the Seminary’s 
director of food service, and asked him 
to calculate how many cups were used 
each week. Richards came up with a 
figure of approximately five thousand 
—asum which S.A.G.E. dramatized by 
having that many cups bagged and dis- 
played in the dining hall. 

“A lot of people thought it was just a 
demonstration, until I told them that 
was actually how many cups we used,” 
says Seminary student Kathryn Berry, 
who is the chair of S.A.G.E. “I could 


hardly believe it.” (According to both 
Berry and Richards, the workers who 
assembled the bags wore gloves so the 
cups could be used later.) 


On November 18, S.A.G.E. began 
selling the mugs for $5 a piece; each 
was made of plastic and displayed a 
blue and white PTS logo. According to 
Berry, of the three hundred mugs or- 
dered, about one-third were sold imme- 
diately during the first two weeks, and 
today the entire stock is almost sold 
out. “We raised about $700 to $800,” 
she says, adding that half of those profits 
will be contributed to the New Jersey 
Nature Conservancy and half will be 
used to help save the rain forests in 
South America. 


Although the frequent visiting groups 
at Princeton make it difficult to exactly 
register the mugs’ impact, Richards es- 
timates that the number of cups used per 
week is now down by about one thou- 
sand. “It’s created an awareness,” he 
says. “People who use papers cups now 
are almost a little sheepish about it.” 


As for similar projects in the future, 
Berry says that no plans have been es- 
tablished yet, although the group has 
talked about another mug sale. But this 
time, she points out, the mugs would be 
ceramic rather than non-biodegradable 
plastic. “Some people complained 
about the plastic, which is perfectly un- 
derstandable,” she explains. “It con- 
cerned us, too, but we thought it was 
worth it to save that much paper.” 


photo by Mike Bongart 


New Princeton Professors to Discuss 
Inclusivity at Spring Reunion Gathering 
This spring, the annual Alumni/ae 
Reunion Gathering will offer returning 
graduates the unusual opportunity to 
“look over the shoulders” of several 
Seminary professors as they wrestle 
with one of the most prominent issues 
in the church today. 

Entitled “The Church in Tension: 
Inclusivity and Identity,” the event is 
being co-sponsored by the Seminary’s 
Alumni/ae Office and Department of 
Continuing Education, and it will in- 
clude both group and individual pre- 
sentations by some of the Seminary’s 
newer faculty members. The purpose 
of the event is not only to provide new 
insights into the tensions within an in- 
creasingly pluralistic church, but also to 
show the manner in which the profes- 
sors address such an issue. 

The format marks a departure from 
the gathering’s traditional design, in 
which one faculty member lectures on a 
topic of his or her choice. According to 
Geddes Hanson, Princeton’s director of 
continuing education, the change is 
partly in response to today’s changing 
society. “We’re getting slapped with 
new questions and new conditions,” he 
says, “and it’s become more important 
to know how to think theologically 
than to know a particular theological 
corpus.” 

Toward that end, he continues, the 
visiting alumni/ae will be able to hear 
how the professors “accumulate, filter, 
and critique material” from the vantage 
of their own fields. The scheduled fac- 
ulty participants include Nancy Duff, 
assistant professor of Christian ethics; 
James Kay, assistant professor of homi- 
letics; Ulrich Mauser, Helen H. P. Man- 
son Professor of New Testament Lit- 
erature and Exegesis; Alan Neely, 
Henry Winters Luce Professor of Ecu- 
menics and Mission; and Richard Osmer, 
associate professor of Christian educa- 
tion. 

All of these professors have come to 
Princeton within the last four years, 
which leads to another reason why the 
gathering’s format was changed. As 
Alumni/ae Secretary Dean Foose points 
out, by next year the Princeton faculty 
will include at least twelve members 
who have arrived since 1988. “I’ve 
heard many alums remark on the high 
turnover of professors and how few of 
the faculty they recognize anymore,” he 
says. This year’s approach, he explains, 
will introduce a greater number of 
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those new faces and help the alumni/ae 
to feel more connected to the campus 
environment. 

The reunion gathering will take place 
on Thursday, May 28, and Friday, May 
29. The “Church in Tension” event will 
include a panel discussion on Thursday 
morning and individual presentations 
by each professor that afternoon. Friday 
morning, Hanson says, will feature a 
session in which graduates who do not 
exemplify typical mainline Protestant- 
ism — a solo woman pastor and a Jap- 
anese-American pastor, for example — 
talk about their own experiences of in- 
clusion and the resulting questions of 
identity that were raised. 


Black History Month Celebrated with 
Expanded Schedule of Events 

This February, the Association of Black 
Seminarians (ABS) celebrated Black 
History Month by sponsoring a series 
of events that included the appearances 
of several prominent African-American 
preachers. 

The events this year marked an ex- 
pansion of the traditional Black History 
Month commemoration at Princeton; in 
past years, the month was observed 
mainly by a special invitation to an 
African-American guest preacher for 
one of the morning chapel services. The 
events this February included sermons 
by two guest preachers — Donald Hil- 
lard, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on February 
13; and Delores Williams, associate 
professor of theology and culture at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, on February 21 — and a gos- 
pel concert during the February 6 wor- 
ship service. 

Other events included a “fireside 
chat” on February 20 with Gardner C. 
Taylor, one of the Seminary’s visiting 
lecturers in homiletics, and a talk on 
“The Shadow of Slavery” delivered 
later that same night by Albert J. 
Raboteau, professor of religion at 
Princeton University and a visiting lec- 
turer in American church history at the 
Seminary. According to D. Kevin Mc- 
Neir, the president of ABS, both men of- 
fered historical perspectives on the 
black church to today’s students. 

In addition, on February 26 Valerie 
Clayton performed a selection of classi- 
cai compositions and spirituals in Miller 
Chapel. Clayton, a professional soprano 
soloist fromm the Philadelphia area, in- 
cluded compositions by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, and Mallote in her recital. 

According to McNeir, the multiple 





ton, soprano soloist Valerie Clayton performed a selec- 
tion of classical compositions and spirituals. 


events were part of a continuing effort 
by ABS to make the history and concerns 
of the black church more accessible to 
everyone within the Seminary commu- 
nity. That aim will be further enhanced 
by the ABS-sponsored Geddes W. Han- 
son Black Resource Cultural Center, 
which was dedicated by President Gil- 
lespie on April 8. The center, named 
after the Seminary’s director of continu- 
ing education, is currently located in the 
ABS office, Room 215 in Hodge Hall. Ac- 
cording to McNeir, it was created to of- 
fer a variety of “books, films, videos, 
and other articles specifically about or 
relating to the black church.” He adds 
that the center will be open to the entire 
Seminary community. 


Revised Financial Aid Program Increases 
Assistance to M.Div. and M.A. Students 

To help ensure that all qualified stu- 
dents have the chance to attend Prince- 
ton if they desire, the Seminary has 
announced a revised financial aid pro- 
gram that will increase the PTS grant 
maximums and offer a limited number 
of new fellowships. 

Effective with the 1992-93 academic 
year, the Seminary’s need-based grant 
will cover one hundred percent of an 
M.Div. or M.A. student’s calculated 
need up to a maximum award of full 
tuition, fees, and books. Previously the 
grant allowed a maximum award of tui- 
tion plus $500; according to Matthew 
Spina, Princeton's director of financial 
aid, this change could result in as much 
as a $1,100 increase per student. 

In addition, two new fellowships 
will be available to those who have 
demonstrated a high level of academic 
achievement and a deep commitment to 
the church. The Presidential Fellow- 


As part of the Black History Month celebration at Prince- 


ship and the Seminary Fellowship will 
replace the Presidential Scholarship cur- 
rently offered; they will cover a student’s 
tuition, fees, and books, with the Presi- 
dential Fellowship also providing for 
the cost of single room and board. A 
limited number of these fellowships 
will be awarded each year to entering 
M.Div. or M.A. students, Spina says, 
and they will have the potential for 
renewal. Candidates will be considered 
through the admissions process. 

At present, eighty-eight percent of 
the 433 students in the M.Div. and M.A. 
programs receive need-based financial 
assistance; of those students, eighty per- 
cent receive aid equal to or greater than 
the $5,520 tuition. According to Spina, 
the number of students seeking assis- 
tance has climbed during the past several 
years; currently, in addition to a sub- 
stantial number of PTS grants and schol- 
arships, he estimates that his office will 
have processed more than $600,000 in 
student loans by the end of the academic 
year — an increase of more than ten per- 
cent from 1990-91 levels. He credits this 
climb both to the impact of the ailing 
economy and to the number of second- 
career students who have come to semi- 
nary with heavy debt. 

“Many of these second-career stu- 
dents have major financial burdens — 
including mortgage payments, high 
consumer debt, and car loans — in ad- 
dition to the usual expenses involved in 
a change of lifestyle,” Spina says. He 
believes the changes in the financial aid 
guidelines will help alleviate some of 
the burdens of this group, and will even- 
tually create an environment where all 
M.Div. and M.A. students can receive 
some measure of assistance. 


Preaching Lecture Series Set for October 
The inauguration of the biennial 
Donald Macleod-Short Hills Com- 
munity Congregational Church Preach- 
ing Lecture Series has been set for 
October 19-20 in the main lounge of 
the Mackay Campus Center. This in- 
augural series, entitled “Homiletics: 
The Search for a New Paradigm,” 
will be presented by David G. But- 
trick, professor of homiletics and li- 
turgics at the Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School in Nashville, and it 
will consist of three lectures:“ Preach- 
ing and the Bible,” October 19, 7:30 
p.m.; “Preaching and the Church,” 
October 20, 1:30 p.m.; and “Preaching 
and the World,” October 20, 7:30 p.m. 
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‘To Teach People Democracy 


...lS a Good Dream”? 


This past fall, Hungarian bishop Karoly Toth 
gave Princeton 
seminarians new 
insights into a turbulent 
Eastern Europe 


By Barbara Chaapel 


aroly Téth was twenty-four when 
John Mackay visited Budapest 
in 1955 for the anniversary cele- 

bration of the Budapest School. When 
the Princeton Seminary president was 
awarded an honorary degree that day, 
Toth was in the assembly and caught 
sight of him from afar. Never did the 
young theological student dream that 
he would one day come to Princeton 
Seminary. But this past fall term found 
Toth, now a bishop in the Reformed 
Church in Hungary, teaching in the 
classrooms of Stuart Hall — as the first 
John A. Mackay Professor of World 
Christianity. 

It seems fitting that the Mackay chair, 
established to periodically bring to the 
campus theological voices from beyond 
the North American and Western Euro- 
pean contexts, should be occupied first 
by Toth. Beginning with that visit to 
Hungary by Dr. Mackay, Princeton 
Seminary has forged a strong bond 
with the Reformed Christians of this 
Eastern European nation whose politi- 
cal boundaries have dramatically 
shifted but whose national church has 
remained united. 

In an interview conducted at the end 
of the term (just before he would return 
to his native Hungary), Toth narrated 
his church’s story. Listening to him de- 
scribe the faith of Hungarian Reformed 
Christians throughout a fierce history is 
like listening to a movement of a Mah- 
ler symphony where one strong musi- 
cal motif startlingly emerges over a 
cacophany of sounds played by diverse 
instruments. Toth told of the 3.5 mil- 
lion Hungarian Reformed Christians in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Ro- 
mania, and Yugoslavia who have had to 
accommodate different cultures and 
governments in their struggle to articu- 
late their faith. He told of the largest 
Protestant denomination in Central and 
Eastern Europe and its struggle to sur- 
vive. And he catalogued the history of 
his church: the defeat of Hungary by 


tatorship”; and, finally, the defeat of 
Communism and the opening up of the 
Eastern bloc. 

Through it all, Toth believes, the 
church has been spiritually united by a 
strong Calvinistic tradition. Hungarian 
Reformed churches in every country 
use the same translation of the Bible, 
worship in the same language, and 
proclaim the same confession of faith. 
“It is a church undivided since the 
Reformation,” Toth explained. “ Al- 
though it has maintained this spiritual 
integrity, it has not been without dif- 
ficulty. 

“During the dictatorship the church 
became very nationalistic, even turning 
a blind eye on the poverty of the people. 
After World War II, out of a sense of 
guilt, the majority of church leaders 
moved to seek a compromise with the 
new regime (which was not initially 
Communist), thinking it would put the 
church back in solidarity with the 
people. 

“We soon became disappointed with 
Communism. Harsh restrictions were 
placed on church life, and we were al- 
lowed to worship only on the condition 
that we accept these restrictions. After 
the failed revolution, the Com- 
munist government relaxed 
its grip on the reins, but _.. 


photos by Mike Bongart 





the Turks at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century; the resultant partition of 
the nation into three parts: the Austrian 
west, the Turkish-occupied center, and there was still not 
the independent Transylvanian east fullreligious 
(presently part of Romania); the fero- Pes 
cious Counter-Reformation by the Ro- 
man Catholic Hapsburgs in the seven- 
teenth century that nearly wiped out 
Protestantism in Poland; the right- 
wing feudal dictatorship between 
the world wars; the postwar 
takeover by the Communist 
regime; the unsuccessful 
Hungarian Revolution in , 
1956, followed by thirty 
years of what Toth 
calls a “soft dic- 
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freedom. As Visser ‘t Hooft [an ecumen- 
ical statesman who was a founder and 
first general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches] once said, religion 
was not eradicated, just domesticated. 
And in Transylvania, Reformed Chris- 
tians were actually persecuted.” 

Hardest for Toth was the govern- 
ment’s decision in 1952 to take away all 
the church’s colleges and nationalize 
them. He had begun his theological 
studies in 1950 at Papa College (estab- 
lished in a small town in western Hun- 
gary in 1531 just after the Reformation). 
When it was closed, he was forced to go 
to Budapest to finish his degree. “Losing 
the schools was a great blow to the 
church,” he said. “They were our pre- 
cious gems.” 

It was at the end of his seminary 
studies that he met Mackay’s successor, 
President James McCord. McCord 
made almost yearly journeys to Hun- 
gary, often with delegations of the 
World Council of Churches or the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
Toth met him there in 1956. 

“T was sent to the airport to pick up 
Dr. McCord and Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake and take them to their hotel,” 
Toth said. “I was excited and very wor- 
ried about how I would manage my 
English. But they were very kind to 
me. I think my friendship with Dr. 
McCord began that day. 

“Dr. McCord was always interested 
in the relationship between the Ameri- 
can church and the Reformed Church in 
Hungary. He used to tell people that 
one of the greatest churches in the 
world was living in Eastern Europe.” 

Soon after that meeting, the church 
sent Toth to France as a World Council 
of Churches scholarship student. He 
came home with a love of ecumenics 
that defined his ministry from that time 
forward. He earned his doctorate in 
ecumenics from the Theological Faculty 
in Debrecen, was ordained, and began 
work in the ecumenical department 
of his synod. In 1977 he became a 
vice-president of the World Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches, and 
six years later he joined the 
Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 
He was also elected in 
1983 as bishop of the 
Danubian district 
of the Reformed 


Church in Hungary, and later was 
named president of the synod. 

It was the voice of this man and the 
story of this church that President Thomas 
W. Gillespie coveted for Princeton stu- 
dents this past term. Karoly Toth had 
lived through the struggles of his church 
as Eastern Europe painfully changed. 
That firsthand experience, Gillespie 
knew, offered an indisputable advan- 
tage over books and articles in teaching 
American seminarians the theological 
history of a sister church. 

Toth taught two elective courses: 
“Christian Life and Witness in Eastern 
Europe: The Church in a Marxist 
Society,” and “The Ecumenical Move- 
ment in Europe: Problems and Pros- 
pects.” He taught between thirty and 
forty students and was surprised to dis- 
cover both that they did not know much 
about the church in Eastern Europe and 
that they were deeply interested in 
learning. 

“We had the difficulties of language 
at the beginning,” he recalled. “Half of 
my students were Korean and half were 














American. They all had to get used to 
my way of speaking, and I to theirs. I 
worked hard preparing all my lectures 
in writing, trying to think of everything 
that would be useful to the students. 
They responded very favorably. 

“We had wonderful discussions in 
preceptorials. I wanted them to ask me 
questions and offer critique of what I 
was teaching them. Their primary inter- 
ests went in two directions — the philo- 
sophical relationship of Christianity 
and Marxism, and the prophetic role of 
the Hungarian church in addressing so- 
cial justice issues.” 

Toth was quick to talk about not only 
what he taught at Princeton, but also 
what he learned from his students. “I 
was teaching here, but I was also learn- 
ing here,” he said with a twinkle in his 
eye. “I do not like people to say that I 
can only teach!” 

What he learned he summarized in 
three words: tolerance, respect, and 
openness. “In the most positive way, 
American students are liberal,” he said. 
“They are interested in knowing every- 
one’s views, and the differences among 
those views. All without the spirit of 
enmity. That is tolerance. 















































“By respect, I mean that if a person 
rejects another’s point of view, there is 
still respect for the person. And there is 
an openness in this American seminary, 
an atmosphere beneficial to promoting 
research and inquiry, a freedom to think 
that is much stronger than we have in 
Hungary.” 

When he left Princeton at the end of 
January, Toth carried these values home 
with him, for he believes his fellow coun- 
trymen and women must learn more 
tolerance and openness in both church 
and politics. “In Hungary, if someone 
expresses a different viewpoint, they are 
seen as the enemy and must be destroyed,” 
he explained. “In a democracy we must 
learn to disagree more gently.” 

The Reformed Church in Hungary to 
which he returns is in a state of spiritual 
and emotional turbulence, according to 
Toth. “Everyone wants to taste and test 
the new freedom every day,” he said. 
“There are many mutual denunciations 
and recriminations in the church be- 
cause of the variety of ways church 
leaders reacted to the Communists. 
Some compromised to survive. Others 
opposed the regime. Others deserted 
the church. 


“But even with these pressures, [as 
well as] the burden of secularization 
and a decrease in numbers, the church 
has undergone a spiritual deepening. 
Those who remained faithful really had 


to live their faith in trying circumstances. 


“Some will say there was no church 
in Hungary during Communism. They 
are wrong. There were hundreds and 
hundreds of ordinary pastors and hun- 
dreds of thousands of faithful laypeople 
who maintained the church and served 
the Lord. God's grace working through 
these people saved the church.” 


A year ago, Toth began an ecumenical 


study center in Hungary to help churches 
become less preoccupied with their in- 
ternal problems and commit more ener- 
gy to their relations with other Christian 
communions in Eastern and Western 
Europe. He looked forward to taking 
up that work on his return. 

“Tt is my dream that the center will 
help the Hungarian Reformed Church 
— which is a minority church living be- 
tween two great giants, the Roman 
Catholic Church in the West and the 
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Eastern Orthodox Church in the East — 
to learn how better to relate to its neigh- 
bors in a spirit of cooperation and friend- 
ship,” he said. 

Under Toth’s leadership, the center 
has produced two studies. The first is 
what he calls a practical guide for 
Hungarian Protestants on the occa- 
sion of the Pope’s recent visit to Hun- 
gary. “I knew it was important that our 
local churches know how to behave,” 
he explained. “I didn’t want us either 
to be inhospitable or to give up our 
identity, but rather to learn how to be 
ecumenical. So we wrote a booklet in 
language that could be understood by 
laypeople.” 

Toth considers the guide a huge suc- 
cess; over 4,600 copies were distributed, 
and churches requested even more. 
The booklet deals with such questions 
as these: In what spirit should Protes- 
tant churches receive the Pope? What 
kind of man is the Pope? What kind of 
church is the Pope leading? What are 
both the common heritage of and the 
basic differences between the Reformed 
Church in Hungary and the Roman 
Catholic Church? 

The second publication is a similar 
study on sects, charismatic movements, 
and Christian fundamentalism to help 
mainline Protestant churches in Eastern 
Europe understand these phenomena. 
According to Toth, both the Roman 
Catholic Church and several charis- 
matic denominations asked to see the 
manuscript and were interested in its 
cooperative approach to evangelism. 

Toth hopes eventually to construct 
a building that would serve as head- 
quarters for the study center. “It depends 
a lot on raising the money from Chris- 
tians in other nations,” he said. “Our 
church has little money to spend on 
ecumenical relations, but I believe 
such dialogue between Christian friends 
is essential to the future of our church 
and our nation. To teach people 
democracy, openness, and 
tolerance is a good dream. 

“T learned to dream 
that dream a long 
time ago. Dr. Mc- 
Cord once told me 
that ecumenism 
is personal friend- 
ship. My life has 
taught me that 
is true.” Hi 
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In Memory Of: 

Arthur M. Adams (’34B) to the Dean 
Arthur M. Adams Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter ('38B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Betty C. Bryant to the Newton W. and 
Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Michael and Ella Federovich Cuper to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Joseph and Ella Dabaghian to the Ansley 
G. and Jane R. Van Dyke Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Daisy Dancer to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Alfred H. Davies ('44B) to 
the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Harold Clifton DeWindt 
('36B) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Allan M. Frew (35B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles T. Fritsch 
(‘35B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. John Galloway ('33B) 
to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Harold D. Hayward 
(33M) to the Annual Fund 








By Chase S. Hunt 


The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen (50B) to 
the Annual Fund 

Mr. Frank Marsh to the Annual Fund 

Mr. J. Andrew Marsh to the Annual Fund 

Alice Meisel to the Charles T. Fritsch 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Clifford G. Pollock 
('37B) to the Annual Fund 

Miss Freda Schulz to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
(‘10B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Franklin T. Wheeler 
(1889B) to the Annual Fund 

Mr. Marcus S. Wright, Jr., to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, 
New Jersey Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


In Honor Of: 

Dr. and Mrs. James A. Allison, Jr. (51B), 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Newton W. Bryant to the Newton W. 
and Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


THE POOLED INCOME FUND 
Those who desire to give financial support to Princeton Seminary may not always find it con- 
venient to do so with outright gifts of cash or appreciated securities. If that is your situation, 
the Seminary’s pooled income fund, which we call The Princeton Seminary Fund, offers you an 
alternative. 

This is how it works. You would make a gift to the Seminary to be placed in The Princeton 
Seminary Fund, and a formal agreement would be drawn. Your gift would then be combined 
with those of other participants in this plan and managed much like a mutual fund. Your share 
of the fund would be carefully calculated and noted. At the end of each quarter of the calendar 
year, the income earned by this fund would be divided and paid to you in proportion to your 
share. (The income would vary from quarter to quarter according to the fortunes of the market, 
and would be taxable at ordinary rates.) These quarterly payments would be made to you for 
life and could extend to a beneficiary, such as a spouse, if you were to so indicate when entering 


The Reverend Dr. Frederick E. Christian 
('34B) to the Center of Continuing 
Education 

The Reverend Raymond E. Judd, Jr. 
('59B), to the Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. Ann Lindahl to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

Dr. Clarice J. Martin to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

The Reverend Anne Marie Meyerhoffer 
(‘88B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Peter Paris to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(‘45B) to the David B. Watermulder 
Prize 

In Appreciation Of: 

The Reverend Norman E. Myer (’65B) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Keiko Obara (’53b) to the 
Annual Fund 

Mrs. Yoshiko Watari (’53e) to the Annual 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(‘45B) to the Annual Fund 


into this arrangement. When these life income interests had been fulfilled, the portion of the pooled fund attributable to 
your gift would become the property of the Seminary. If you had a preference for the manner of its ultimate use, you 


opment, at 609-497-7756. 





would be welcome to express it at the time the agreement is drawn. 
In addition to the satisfaction of providing for the Seminary, you would have the benefit of a charitable deduction 

for income tax purposes in the year of the gift, with carryover privileges for up to five additional years. If your gift is 

| funded with appreciated securities, it would have the full fair market value of the securities at the time of the gift, and 

| you would avoid the capital gain tax you would ordinarily be required to pay on that appreciation. Gifts made to The 

| Princeton Seminary Fund must be in amounts of $1,000 or more. Tax-free securities may not be used in funding such a 

| gift. You and any other beneficiary provided for in your agreement must be at least fifty years of age. 

| If you would like to receive a descriptive booklet about The Princeton Seminary Fund or any of the life income plans 

offered through the Seminary’s Planned Giving Program, please contact the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of devel- 











1990 
ANNUAL 
FUND 
and 
ALUMNIAE 
ROLL CALL 
REPORT 


The Seminary is grateful 
to its non-alumni/ae friends 
and alumni/ae donors 
who supported the Seminary 
during the 1990 calendar year. 
We are happy to recognize 
these benefactors of the institution 
through the listing of their names 
on the following pages, and in this way 
to express publicly our heartfelt appreciation 
for their assistance. 


Unrestricted contributions 
to the Annual Fund 
from non-alumni/ae friends, 
and to the Roll Call from alumni/ae, 
support all of Princeton’s programs. 
They are the cornerstone 
of the Seminary’s operation. 


We thank the following donors 
for their generosity, and 
for the important part each plays 
in the mission of Princeton Seminary. 


Thomas W. Gillespie Fred W. Cassell 
President Vice President for Seminary Relations 














ANNUAL FUND 





Dr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Ackerman 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Adams 

Mrs. Margaret B. Adams 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Adamson 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Addor 

Ms. Gladys Akillian 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Alderfer 

Mrs. W. R. Alenson 

Mr. William B. Alexander V 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Allyn 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick D. Amsler 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Anderson 

Mr. William S. Anderson 

Miss Hulda A. Angermann 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Gaylord 
Armstrong 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Armstrong 

Mrs. Claude C. Ashby 

Mrs. Hugh G. Asselstine 

Mrs. H.S. Atwood, Jr. 

Mrs. William D. Aubin 

Mrs. John R. Ayers 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Bachert 

Mrs. Randall W. Baer 

Mr. Robert N. Bailey 

Mr. Ralph R. Baird 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. B. Bamford 

Mr. Edgar V. Banta 

Mrs. E. Stanley Barclay 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Barclay 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack S. Bardin 

Mr. Thornton C. Barnes 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas T. Barry, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Bauerle 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Baumann 

Mrs. Richard Baxter 

Mrs. Willis A. Baxter 

Mr. Orville E. Beal 

Mrs. Owen R. Beard 

Mr. Wallace H. Beeson 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Beitzel 

Mr. Wilson L. Bentz 

Mrs. Robert B. Berger 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Bergmann 

Mr. and Mrs. John V. Berry 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvio Bertagni 

Mrs. John A. Black 

Mrs. Reginald Blair 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie R. Blasius 

Mrs. Samuel W. Blizzard 

Mr. Thomas M. Bloch 

Ms. Joan B. Bockelmann 

Mr. E. Ben Boden 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip M. 
Bogdanovitch 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Bogle 
Mr. D. W. Boice 
Mr. Wallis D. Bolton 
Miss Ruth M. Bosshard 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Bowers 
Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Brandt 
Mr. Thomas F. Brastow 
Mrs. W. W. Braunwarth 
Mr. and Mrs. George T. Brecht, Jr. 
Miss Marie de W. Breneman 
Mrs. Alexander J. Brianik 
Mrs. Stewart A. Bright 
Ms. Eva E. Brinker 
Mrs. Mary A. W. Brittingham 
Mrs. Henry S. Broad 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Broberg 
Mr. Fletcher G. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Brown 
Mr. Robert O. Brown 
Mr. William Roy Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Brucker 
The Reverend and Mrs. 

Alison R. Bryan 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Bryan 
Mr. Newton W. Bryant 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Buchwald 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Buck 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Burdick 
Mrs. Ethel H. Burnum 
Mr. Harold Burrows, Jr. 
Mrs. Edward M. Butler 
Mrs. Fred Byal 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Bychok 
Mr. Franz A. Byrd 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Cahoon 
Mr. Joseph E. Callaghan 
Mr. John W. Callahan 
Mr. Charles S. Callman 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Calvert 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Cardy 
Mr. Louis T. Carey, Sr. 
Dr. George C. Carrick 
Mrs. Howard Carter, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Cashel, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert U. Cassel 
Mrs. J. Douglas Chamberlin 
Miss Gertrude Chapin 
Mrs. Marilyn Chappell 
Mrs. James W. Cheaney 
Mrs. Sam R. Cheek, Jr. 
Mr. Max W. Cheney 
Mr. Harold A. Chichester 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren D. Chinn 
Mr. and Mrs. Arne C. Christensen 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. 

Christopher 
Mrs. John G. Cisson 
Miss E. Kathryn Clark 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. Clarke 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Jack Clem 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Coard 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph I. Coffey 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Coffin 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert B. Conover 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon S. Cook 

Dr. and Mrs. Miller A. Cook 

Mrs. Mary Louise H. Cooley 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy E. Coombs, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Cooper 

Mrs. Joseph A. Corcoran 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Corey 

Mrs. Harrison R. Cory 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Coslett 

Miss Mary L. Craft 

Mr. Edgar H. Craig 

Miss Gladys E. Crawford 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay Crawford 

Mr. Thomas F. Creamer 

Mrs. Norma N. Crocker 

Mrs. Edward J. Croot 

Miss Katherine Cross 

Mr. and Mrs. John Croxton 

Chaplain Carol Cortelyou 
Cruikshank 

Mrs. John L. Cullen 

Mrs. Clifford C. Cummings 

Mr. and Mrs. James Curenton 

Mr. Clifton B. Currin 

Dr. Winnifred Cutler 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Cutting 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey S. Dahlman 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Dana, Jr. 

Mr. Robert B. Dancer 

Mr. J. Linn Darlington 

Mrs. Alfred H. Davies 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph J. Davis, Jr. 

Mr. Robert W. Davis 

Mr. Kingsley Dawes 

Mrs. Harold Decker 

Mrs. Lois N. DeConca 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Dellenback 

Mrs. Roy C. Denhard 

Mr. John P. Dicke 

Mrs. Joseph C. Dickson 

Dr. and Mrs. T. Bruce Dickson 

Dr. Arthur H. Diedrick 

Mrs. Paul L. Diefenbacher 

Miss Dorothy C. Diem 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman F. Dietz 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Dinella 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Dingman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Dinsmore 

Dr. and Mrs. Ray J. Dollenmayer 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Donelik 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. 
Donhauser 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarke B. Dowling 

Mr. James W. Dripps 

The Honorable and Mrs. 
Edward Dumbauld 

Dr. Acheson J. Duncan 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Dunham 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Dunlap, Sr. 


_ Mr. Kenneth E. Dunlap 


Mr. Robert Duthie 

Ms. Mary Jane Dutton 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Duyckinck 

Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy W. Dyment 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel M. Early, Jr. 

Mr. Franklin C. Eden 

Mr. and Mrs. J. William Edgerton 

Mr. Frank S. Eggert 

Mr. John R. Elgin 

Dr. Daisybelle D. Elkins 

Mrs. George E. Elsenhans 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Emmons 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff J. English 

Mrs. Carol L. Entler 

Mrs. Robert E. Eppehimer 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Erb 

Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. 
Erdman III 

Dr. and Mrs. George L. Erdman 

Mr. Michael P. Erdman 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter E. B. Erdman 

Dr. and Mrs. Eugene S. C. 
Errickson 

Mrs. Rosemary Hall Evans 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Everett 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Ewalt 

Mr. Richard H. Ewert 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewing 

Mr. Charles W. Farber 

Mrs. Fred Fatzler 

Mrs. Gertrude Faulkner 

Mr. Richard L. Faust 

Mrs. Ruth M. Fears 

Dr. Alvan B. Fehn 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Fennick 

Mrs. J. Robert Fetter 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Ficken 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen H. Fisher, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Fite, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George FE Fitting 

Mr. Herbert Fleischmann 

Mr. John B. Fleming 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Flood, Jr. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Forbes 
Mr. Raymond W. Forbes 

Mr. Frank J. Fornoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Forsyth 
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Mr. and Mrs. T. Jack Foster, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Foulger 

Mrs. Allan M. Frew 

Mrs. Eleanor Anderson Fritsch 

Mr. Karl W. Fritz 

Mr. Charles Robert Fronley 

Mrs. Charles W. Frost 

Ms. Marguerite S. Fuglister 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Fullam 

Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Fuller 

Mrs. James L. Fulmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy M. Fulmer, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Fulton 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter V. K. Funk 

Mr. and Mrs. L. John Gable 

Mrs. John T. Galloway 

Mrs. Sarah B. Gambrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrest B. Gardner 

Dr. Freda A. Gardner 

Miss Jean Garis 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph K. Garrahan 

Dr. and Mrs. R. Benjamin 
Garrison 

Ms. Gladys E. Gassert 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Geary 

Mr. H. Nevin Gehman 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Geisel 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce M. Gelser 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth W. 
Gemmill 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Genung 

Mrs. Paul Germond 

Mr. Carl A. Gerstacker 

Mr. Roger C. Gibson 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. 
Gilbert, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. Giles 

Mrs. Charles E. Gillespie 

Ms. Tandy J. Gilliland 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Gilmore 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Goodhart 

Mrs. Ida L. Goodrich 

Miss Louise L. Goss 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Gourley 

Mrs. Henry Gouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayard M. Graf 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger K. Graham 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Gray 

Mrs. Stanley D. Greenawalt 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. 
Greenwell 

Mr. Joseph T. Gregg 

Mrs. Martha P. Grieshaber 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornwell J. Griffith 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Grimm 

Mrs. Harley E. Gritzmacher 

Mrs. C. Littleton Groom 

Mr. William A. Grun 

Mr. and Mrs. John Habben 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Habermehl 





Mr. and Mrs. Timothy B. 
Hackman 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence H. 
Hadlock 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald R. Hahn 

Dr. and Mrs. William R. Haig 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene C. Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hall 

Dr. and Mrs. Luther A. R. Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Layton Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony P. Halsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlton D. Halsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Handforth 

Miss Avis Hanson 

Mr. Richard W. Hardt 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene M. Haring 

Mrs. Charles S. Harman 

Mr. and Mrs. Reuel D. Harmon 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Harris 

Miss Anna E. Harrison 

Miss Mary Harrison 

Mr. Hugh L. Harsha 

Mr. Duane H. Hartt 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Hartung 

Dr. Yasuo Hatakeyma 

Mrs. Jack D. Hathaway 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Haug 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond R. 
Hayward 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Hazard 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Heaney 

Mrs. Milo I. Hector 

Mrs. Raymond V. Heelan 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Heinbokel 

Mrs. Homer I. Heller 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Hellgren 

Ms. Wanda Helvey 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Henze 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Herpich 

Mr. John L. Herrick 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard A. Hess 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Sheldon Hewitt 

Miss May E. Heyder 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren H. 
Heywood 

Mr. and Mrs. George K. Higuchi 

Mr. Floyd J. Hildebrant 

Mr. Gordon Hillgartner 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Hoffarth 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Hoffman 

Miss Ruth Hoffmann 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Hogg 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean D. Hollenbach 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman I. Holpp 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Homan 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Hook 

Mrs. Norman Victor Hope 

Mrs. Orion C. Hopper 

Mrs. Edward K. How 


Mrs. Clorine L. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. 
Howard, Jr. 

Mrs. Janet C. Howard 

Mrs. John Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan S. Hubbard, Jr. 

Miss Eleanor G. Hubbs 

Mrs. Bernard Hughes 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Hughes 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Huibregtse 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart H. Hulse 

Miss Carolyn R. Humphreys 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan R. Hunter 

Mr. Ralph M. Hunter 

Mr. and Mrs. Austin W. 
Hutchinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald E. 
Hutchinson 

Ms. Nina L. Hutchison 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Iosso 

Mrs. Robert N. Irons 

Dr. James S. Irvine 

The Irwin Family 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Irwin II 

Mrs. Catharine H. Izer 

Mrs. Richard A. Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Jaeger 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Jaffin 

Mr. Charles H. Jagow 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. 
Jakeman, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Jamison 

Mrs. William M. Jayne, Sr. 

Mrs. Doris C. Jensen 

Mrs. Lorene Jensen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic A. Jessen 

Mrs. William E. Johnes 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Martin Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Johnston 

Dr. and Mrs. James W. Jolliff 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer D. Jones, Jr. 

Ms. Jean B. June 

Mrs. Edward J. Jurji 

Mr. Walter Karczmarek 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Karpinski 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Katen 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert R. Keely 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac A. Keith II 

Mr. and Mrs. George K. Keithler 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip J. Kellner 

Miss Emily A. Kelly 

Mr. Cariy Kennedy, Jr. 

Mrs. Ward Dix Kerlin, Jr. 

Miss Rose M. Kern 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Kerr 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Kersten 

Mr. Franklin C. Ketler, Jr. 


Mrs. J. McLain King 

Dr. and Mrs. Weir L. King 

Mr. C. Frank Kireker, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rugh K. Klippel 

Mr. Calvin Knickerbocker 

Miss Elsie M. Knodel 

Miss Louise A. Knodel 

Mr. Charles E. Knoop 

Miss Rose Knoop 

Mr. and Mrs. David C. Knowlton 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Koehler 

Mrs. Muriel L. Kopp 

Dr. Alex T. Kowalenko 

Ms. Elfrieda A. Kraege 

Mr. and Mrs. Johannes R. 
Krahmer 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Kramer 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold G. Kretzing 

Mr. Joseph A. Krug 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry G. Kuch 

Mr. Harold J. Kuhefuss 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Kujawski 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Kunz 

Miss Virginia Kurtz 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Kutner 

Mrs. J. C. Lambert, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Lambi 

Mr. and Mrs. John V. Lammers 

Ms. A. Angela Lancaster 

Mr. Edwin C. Landis, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry P. Landis, Jr. 

Mrs. Carl Langeler 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick F. Lansill 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. 
James N. Lapsley, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Lawder 

Mr. Edward Lawless 

Ms. Mary Stout Lawrence 

Miss Margaret S. Lawson 

Mrs. Robert W. Ledward 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Ledwith 

Mr. and Mrs. Keunman Lee 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. 
Sang Hyun Lee 

Mr. Theron Lee 

Dr. William K. Lee 

Mrs. Virginia H. Lemen 

Mr. Herman M. Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lieberman 

Mr. Glenn W. Lindberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon W. Lindsay 

Mr. James W. Lindsey 

The Reverend James Elliott 
Lindsley 

Mrs. Daniel Lipich 

Mrs. Betty Little 

Mrs. Edwin C. Loeser 

Mrs. Lefferts Loetscher 

Mrs. George W. Loos, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon M. Loos 

Mr. Luis A. Lopez 














Mr. J. Keith Louden 

Mr. and Mrs. Jan Louisse 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Lowry 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Luckey 

Mrs. William Ludeking 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Lukov 

Mrs. Charles C. Lynam 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Lynde 

Mr. and Mrs. Adam Y. 
MacDonald 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. 
MacDonald 

Mrs. Roderick C. MacDonald 

Mrs. James L. MacDowell 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Mace 

Dr. and Mrs. Elmer L. Macht, Jr. 

Mrs. John B. MacKay 

Dr. Robert A. MacKenzie 

Mrs. Frances L. MacKnight 

Mrs. Roy M. MacLeod 

Miss Margaret Macmillan 

Dr. Arthur G. Madden 

Mrs. Lewis Mahnken 

Mrs. Margaret W. Mair 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Malloure 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Manger, Jr. 

Mrs. Clarence R. Manning 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Marsden 

Mrs. Frank Marsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Marshall 

Dr. and Mrs. Elmer A. Martens 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon E. Martens 

Mr. Elfric H. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace L. Martin 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Tufton Mason, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace C. Masser 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Matthews, Sr. 

Mr. Mark S. Matthews 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin Maull 

Mr. A. Edward Mawbey, Jr. 

The Reverend and Mrs. 
Vern Maxa 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. May 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. McBride 

Mrs. R. Harold McCann 

Mr. and Mrs. Palmer B. McConnell 

Mr. Robert S. McConnell 

Miss Ruth E. McConnell 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore D. 
McCray 

Mr. Andrew C. McCulloch 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
McCutcheon 

Mr. Harry W. McDonald 

Mr. H. Frank McEwen 

Dr. and Mrs. William M. 
McFadden 

Mrs. George Conrad McFarland 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F McFerren 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan D. McIntyre 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. McKenzie 
Mrs. James McKinlay 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace J. McLean 
Mr. Robert L. McNeil 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert E. Meder, Jr. 
Mrs. Dorcie Medlin 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger C. Melchior 
Mrs. E. B. Meloy 
Ms. Anna Menger 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Leon Merrick 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale H. Mertz 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth N. Meyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Middaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H. 
Middleton, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. David Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald K. Miller 
Mrs. Edward K. Miller 
Dr. and Mrs. Floyd L. Miller 
Mr. J. Don Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason F. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne A. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur H. Miller 
Mr. Stanley Milos 
Mrs. Edwin G. Miltimore 
Mr. Willis A. Mitchell 
Mr. Michael Moldovan 
Jay R. Monroe Memorial 
Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo R. Montgomery 
Ms. Pauline S$. Moody 
Mr. John M. Moon 
Mr. M. Edward Mooradian 
Mrs. William J. Moore 
Mrs. Fred H. Morasch 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Morbeck 
Miss Evelyn A. Morgan 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Morgan 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Morgan 
Mr. and Mrs. George V. N. Morin 
Mrs. Ernest Moritz 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack R. Morley 
Mrs. Robert W. Morrison 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Morton 
The Honorable and Mrs. 
Worral EF. Mountain 
Mr. William Muly 
The Reverend and Mrs. 
Glenn E. Muncy 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale E. Murphy 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul T. Murray 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Richard Muth 
Miss Ruth A. Nailor 
Mrs. Edwin A. Neale 
The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. 
Alan Neely 
Dr. W. Jim Neidhardt 
Dr. Edward Nelson 
Ms. Irma Bereczki Nemeth 


The Reverend Dr. Christie C. 
Neuger 

Mr. Win Neuger 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Newberry, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Newell 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Newman 

The Reverend Carolyn D. 
Nicholson 

Miss Mildred B. Nieman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jule Niemeyer 

Mr. Francis B. Nimick, Jr. 

Mr. Alfred Nordhausen 

Mrs. William F. Nordt 

Dr. J. Burton Norris 

The Reverend Barbara North 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Norton, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Ogletree 

Dr. Hideo Ohki 

Mr. and Mrs. John V. Olszewski 

Mr. Lewis J. Ort 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Paar 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Page 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Page 

Mrs. Henry Pallaroni 

Miss Amy H. Pallas 

Mrs. John Papp 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. 
Peter Paris 

Mr. James G. Parke, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Harold Patterson 
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Harold E. Owens 
Thomas C. Oxtoby 
Julius Paal 

Kenneth G. Page 

Earl FE Palmer 

Kayton R. Palmer 
Paul G. Palmer 

Robert E. Palmer 

Ann R. Palmerton 
Rogelio T. Pangilinan 
Russell W. Park, Jr. 
Kenneth N. Parker 
Thomas D. Parker 
William F. Parker 
Victoria A. Wood Parrish 
William A. Parsons 


Franklin L. Partridge III 
Thomas J. Pastuszka 
John B. Paterson 
Robert M. Paterson 
Deborah L. Paton 
William A. Patterson 
Barbara E. Price Patton 
Lois Grinstead Patton 
M. Harmer Patton 
Jerrold D. Paul 
Willard C. Paul 

Chips Charles Paulson 
Neil R. Paylor 
Clarence C. Payne 
Hilda G. Pecoraro 
Luke M. Pederson 
Charles R. Peers 
Robert N. Peirce 
Frank W. Penick 
Carol Reller Penrod 
George A. Pera 
William M. Perdue 
Stephen Z. Perisho 
David A. Perkins 

F. Elwood Perkins 
Norma Jean S. Perkins 
Albert W. Peters 
Harry Peters 

Rodney L. Petersen 
Chris Petrak 

Rodger L. Pettichord 
Trudy Murin Pettichord 
William J. Petz 

Roy Pfautch 

William E. Phifer, Jr. 
Ann M. Philbrick 
Robert H. Philips 
Carolyn Joan Phillips 
Christine Erway Phillips 
Harry P. Phillips, Jr. 
Randall E. Phillips 
Robert J. Phillips 
Thomas A. Phillips 
Neville W. B. Phills 
Stuart C. Pickell 
David D. Pillar 
Marshall S. Pinkerton 
Jean B. Pinto 

John C. Piper 

R. Alan Plishker 
Thomas S. Poetter 
Paul N. Poling 
William A. Polkowski 
Vance E. Polley 

John C. Pollock 
George R. Pomeroy 
Edward O. Poole 
Frank H. Poole 

S. Sturgis Poorman, Jr. 
Barbara T. Porizky 
Mark E. Porizky 


Bruce W. Porter 

D. Lynn Portz 
Norman D. Pott 

John F. Potter 

John L. Powell 

Peter R. Powell, Jr. 
Jeanne Audrey Powers 
John R. Powers 
William W. Poynter 
Glenn R. Pratt 

David M. Preisendanz 
Laurie B. A. Preisendanz 
Daniel S. Prentice 
William B. Presnell 
Henry E. Pressly 

John W. Pressly 
William L. Pressly 
Davis B. Price 

James L. Price, Jr. 
Kimberly B. Price 
Barbara J. Price-Martin 
Harriet C. Prichard 
Joan W. Priest 

David D. Prince 
Robert C. Prior 

Mary Cosner Prugh 
Karen A. Pryke 

Mary N. Pugh 

John C. Purdy 

Donald R. Purkey 
Richard B. Pursel 
Howard E. Pusey 

C. Scott Pyle 

Sheryl L. Pyle 

Delos Edison Pypes, Jr. 
John Yun Zhong Qiu 
Ralph W. Quere 

Bruce E. Quigley 
Arnaldy R. Quismundo 
Ethan Raath 

Roger P. Rabey 
William R. Raborn 
Ronald Henry Radden 
James H. Ragsdale 
William O. Ragsdale 
Jennifer Lynn Rake-Marona 
William T. P. Rambo 
Stephen W. Ramp 
Richard C. Rash 
Charles L. Rassieur 
Ronald Eugene Ratliff 
James S. Rauch 
Richard D. Raum 
Robert W. Rayburn 
Jean M. Rea 

Kenneth M. Read 
Clarence L. Reaser 
Howard A. Redmond 
George L. Reed, Jr. 
Philip J. Reed 

Robert A. Reed 
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Roland R. Reed 
Donna J. Garzinsky Reiche 
Robert Reichenbach 
Daniel W. Reid 
Jennings B. Reid 

John L. Reid, Jr. 

Mary Ellen Bollinger Rein 
Sherwood H. Reisner 
Evan W. Renne 
Barbara A. Renton 
George L. Rentschler 
Bruce F. Rentz 
Miriam C. Resch 
Edward B. Rettig 
Alan G. Reutter 

John O. Reynolds 
Robert C. Reynolds 
Jong Sung Rhee 

Paul B. Rhodes 
Edwin H. Rian 
Ronald B. Rice 
Vernon J. Rice 
William A. Richard, Jr. 
Harold W. Richardson 
Ned E. Richardson 
Ronald W. Richardson 
Don C. Richter 

David B. Riddle 
Morrison Rider 

Joyce Ann Rife 
David C. Rightor 
Gary D. Rindone 
William R. Ripley 
Russell H. Ritchel 
Judith Calvert Ritchie 
Paul R. Ritter 

Stanley Riukas 
David R. Roadhouse 
A. Don Robb III 

Gary L. Robbins 
Robert J. Roberts 
Ronald Roberts 

W. Dayton Roberts 
William L. Roberts 
Gary B. Robertson 
John M. Robertson 
Maurice D. Robertson 
Bruce M. Robinson 
Charles C. Robinson 
D. Dean Robinson 
Harry R. Robinson 
Norman A. Robinson 
Paul M. Robinson 
Charles P. Robshaw 
O. Hunter Roddey 
Susan M. Roddey 
Eugene A. Roddy 
Lowell G. Roddy 
James S. Roe 

Muriel Osgood Roe 
Nathaniel C. Roe 
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Donald B. Rogers 
Frank Rogers, Jr. 

Kim Dickson Rogers 
Julie Rogers-Martin 
Timothy L. Rogers-Martin 
Bradley EF Rohwer 
George L. Rolling 

C. Gilbert Romero 
Arthur M. Romig 
Margaret S. Ronaldson 
E. John Roof 

Cecil H. Rose 

Quintus Gerald Roseberry 
Andrew L. Rosencrans 
Emily Duncan Rosencrans 
John M. Ross 
Kenneth J. Ross 

H. Edwin Rosser 

Roy D. Roth 

Ronald G. Roughton 
Richard F. Rouquie, Jr. 
George A. Rowland 
Charles A. Rudy 
Ramon Ruiz-Valera 
Richard E. Rusbuldt 
Daniel J. Russell 
Harold M. Russell 
William R. Russell 
Bertram Rutan 

Paul H. Rutgers 
Donald W. Ruth 
Halford R. Ryan 
Robert W. Ryder 
Susan M. Ryder 

Keith H. Sackett 
Robert C. Sackmann 
William J. Sadler 
Allen R. Sager 
Wilfred G. Sager 
Haruo Saiki 

David St. George 
Tetsuo Saito 

Dennis M. Salmon 
Michael P. Samartha 
Robert E. Sanders 
Albert C. Saunders 
Harold J. Saunders 

J. Ronald Savage 
Randall L. Saxon 
Charles A. Sayre 
Clarence V. Scarborough, Jr. 
Stanley A. Schabert 
Edward L. Schalk 
Melvin L. Schaper 
Julius E. Scheidel, Jr. 
Jack J. Schilthuis 
Stuart R. Schimpf 
Kenneth C. Schlueter 
Nancy Hurd Schluter 
Calvin F. Schmid 
Robert L. Schmidt 


Allan E. Schoff 
Charles R. Schott 
Paul E. Schrading 
Herbert S. Schroeder 
Herman R. Schuessler 
Edward H. Schulte 
Frederick J. Schumacher 
Walter H. Schuman 
Arthur B. Schute 
Frederick A. Schutz, Jr. 
Gordon M. Schweitzer 
Andrew L. Scott 
Donald W. Scott 
Francis H. Scott 

John D. Scott 

John H. Scott 

Larry W. Scott 

Robert B. Scott 

Robert EF. Scott 
Theodore H. Scott 
Virginia L. Scott 
Donald F. Sears 
Thomas A. Sebben 
Robert E. Seel 

John K. Sefcik 

Joseph T. Sefcik 
Lawrence F. Selig 
Paul S. Seto 

John L. Setzler 
Wanda M. Sevey 
Fred M. Sevier 
Vernon E. Shankle 
Carl D. Shankweiler 
William Robert Sharman III 
Elizabeth Lester Shaw 
H. Curtis Shaw, Jr. 
Jean M. Shaw-Connelly 
John W. Shearer 

Roy E. Shearer 
Richard L. Sheffield 
John W. Sheibley 

R. Scott Sheldon 
Mary L. Shepherd 
Virginia B. Sheppard 
Barbara K. Sherer 
Cecil E. Sherman 
Robert E. Sherrill 
Rebecca A. Sherwood 
John E. Shettel 

Robert E. Shields 
Howard F. Shipps 
Robert L. Shirer 

M. Russell Shivers 
Roy M. Shoaf 

Anne H. Showalter 
H. Richard Siciliano 
Carlton J. Sieber 
Alfred O. Siegel 

Lois Koch Siegel 
Theodore Sieh 

Jeffrey Owen Siemon 


John C. R. Silbert 
Marion Nimick Silbert 
William G. Silbert, Jr. 
Elisabeth K. Simpson 
John H. Simpson 
Robert E. Simpson 
Bennett J. Sims 
Clarence H. Sinclair 
John H. Sinclair 
Maxine Banta Sinclair 
G. David Singleton 
Geraldine Simmons Skelly 
Joseph J. Skelly 

Gary F. Skinner 
William F. Skinner 
Philip John Skotte 
Karl A. Slaikeu 
William L. Slemp 
John W. Sloat 
William E. Slough 
John B. Smiley 
Agnes K. Smith 
Alvin D. Smith 
Arthur B. Smith 
Axel Smith 

Bruce C. Smith 
Bryan D. Smith 

C. Ralston Smith 
David Charles Smith 
Hugh Smith II 
Kenneth W. Smith 
Marjorie J. Smith 
Neil D. Smith 
Richard C. Smith 
Richard K. Smith 
Robert C. Smith 
Robert E. Smith 
Ronald Reese Smith 
William A. Smith 
James H. Smylie 
Robert F. Smylie 
Robert R. Smyrl 
Catherine C. Snyder 
David R. Snyder 
Edward M. Snyder 
John S. Snyder 
Charles A. Sommers 
Gordon L. Sommers 
Janet Johnson Sonnanburg 
John H. Sorenson 
Charles L. Sorg 
Ronald D. Soucy 
Carolyn W. Spanier 
Gayle Spann 
Frederick B. Speakman 
James G. Spence 
Aida D. B. Spencer 
Donald.H. Spencer 
Kelmore W. Spencer 
Richard L. Spencer 
William D. Spencer 


James E. Spivey 

Edwin H. Sprague 
Kenneth A. Sprang 
Douglas H. Sprenkle 
Charles M. Spring 
Mark E. Sprowl 
Rochelle A. Stackhouse 
William R. Stackhouse 
Kevin C. Stainton 
Donald W. Stake 
Robert K. Staley 
Harold J. Stanton 
Marshall P. Stanton 
John H. Staples 

Russell L. Staples 

Paul W. Stauning 

Paul Speros Stavrakos 
Kathryn Ward Stear 

J. Brenton Stearns 
Richard H. Stearns 
Kay Elizabeth Steddom 
Donald J. Steele 

James Reherd Steele 
Marcena Mead Steele 
R. David Steele 

Simon M. Steer 

Craig C. Stein 

William M. Steinbrook, Jr. 
Peter K. Steinfeld 
Charles E. Stenner 
Joseph S. Stephens 
John F. Stephenson, Jr. 
Betsy L. Stevens 

John H. Stevens 
Robert T. Stevens 
Robert M. Stevenson 
Theodore D. Stevenson 
Douglas K. Stewart 
Duncan C. Stewart 
Kenneth C. Stewart 
Marlin B. Stewart 
Richard K. Stewart 

M. Virginia Stieb-Hales 
Timothy R. Stinnett 
George Stob 

Anita J. Walker Stocker 
Herbert A. Stocker 
William S. Stoddard 
David C. Stoker 

Alfred W. Stone 

Gene Stone 

John Kise Stoner 

Alan G. Stones 

Charles J. Stoppels 
Cullen I K Story 

James K. Story 

David B. Stout 

Robert E. Stover 
Harold S. Strandness 
Mary Dunbar Strandness 
Charles F. Stratton 


—— ee ee 








Clyde F. Straub 
Conrad J. Strauch, Jr. 
Richard R. Streeter 
Cynthia R. P. Strickler 
Steven G. P. Strickler 
Francis L. Strock 
Henry B. Strock, Jr. 
David A. Strohl 

Scott L. Strohm 

John H. P. Strome 
Peter E. Strong 
Raymond L. Strong 
William H. Stryker 
Irene L. Stuart 

Twyla M. Stuart 
Irving R. Stubbs 

C. Richard Stults 
Donald F. Sturm 
Arthur F. Sueltz 
LaVerne Sugamele 
R. Scott Sullender 
Russell Charles Sullivan, Jr. 
Thomas P. Sullivan 
Catherine H. Sulyok 
Kalman L. Sulyok 
Peter A. Sulyok 
Jeffrey A. Sumner 
Vohnie M. Sundberg 
Richard Sundeen, Jr. 
Rosemary Edwards Sundeen 
Alfred D. Sunderwirth 
Fredrick D. Sundloff 
Sang Pok Surh 

Carl J. Sutter 

Peter M. Suzuki 
Robert E. Svenson 
Allan H. Swan 
Byron R. Swanson 
George E. Sweazey 
Brian C. Swedberg 
Paul E. Swedlund 

M. Douglas Swendseid 
Bruce H. Swenson 
Lloyd R. Swenson 
Steven E. Swerdfeger 
Donald D. Swift 
Virginia Wach Swift 
Jean Anne Swope 
James M. Szeyller 
Bruce D. Tacy 
George S. Taggart 
Toshio Takami 

John C. Talbot 

Ralph A. Tamaccio 
Tiat Han Tan 
Christopher Voorhees Taylor 
David R. Taylor 
Jeffrey W. Taylor 
Kemper Y. Taylor 
Leigh P. Taylor 
Leslie L. Taylor, Jr. 


Lillian M. Taylor 
Richard F. Taylor 

Ruth Anne Taylor 
Sarah B. Taylor 

Tandy Gilliland Taylor 
Francis J. Telford 
Thomas R. Teply 
Charles E. Terry 
Donald K. Theobald 
Paul Theophilus 

Hans Thimme 

Daniel C. Thomas 
Daniel C. Thomas, Jr. 
Jack D. Thomas 

John R. Thomas 
Lawrence W. Thomas 
M. K. Thomas 

Mark P. Thomas 
Susan C. Thomas 
Floyd Thompkins, Jr. 
Joseph J. Thompson 
Joyce A. Thompson 
Mark R. Thompson 
Peter B. Thompson 
William C. Thompson 
Mark W. Thomsen 
John D. Thomson 
John W. Thomson III 
Robert J. Thomson 
Gayle W. Threlkeld 
Patrick J. Thyne, Jr. 
James E. Thyren 
Terrence N. Tice 
Diana Stahl Tigner 
Elwyn E. Tilden, Jr. 
Allen D. Timm 
Stephen B. Tischendorf 
John R. Tobian 
Michael A. Toburen 
Chulin Toktaeng 
Robert J. Tollefson 
Ernest A. Toth 
Kalman D. Toth 
Margaret Anne Gray Towne 
Vernon W. Towne 
Dale G. Tremper 
Kathleen Tresham-Anderson 
Gordon S. Trew 
Arthur H. Trois 
Charles Morgan Trotter 
John G. Truitt, Jr. 
Jacob Cheung-Sun Tsang 
Bokko Tsuchiyama 
William J. Tubbs 
Christopher Chun Fa Tung 
Douglas E. Turner 
Richard L. Turner 
Robert E. Turner 
William M. Turner, Jr. 
William Redd Turner 
Harold W. Turpin 


John E. Turpin 

Robert F. Tuttle 

Herbert C. Tweedie 

Gerald L. Tyer 

Harold M. Udell 

Momo Hoshino Ueshita 

Roger Uittenbogaard 

Thomas R. Ulshafer 

Robert M. Undercuffler 

Richard F. Underdahl-Pierce 

James Horton Underwood 

John E. Underwood 

John T. Underwood 

Ralph L. Underwood 

Verney Unruh 

Robert L. Unverzagt 

James C. Upshaw 

Theodore P. Valenti 

Robert P. Vande Kappelle 

Susan H. Vande Kappelle 

Bertha Anna van der 
Bent-Hamel 

Allison Brown VanderLinden 

Richard L. Van Deusen 

Malcolm S. Vandevort, Jr. 

Ansley G. Van Dyke 

James F. Van Dyke 

Reinhardt Van Dyke 

Jack R. Van Ens 

George L. Van Leuven, Jr. 

Arnold J. Van Lummel 

Jerry C. Van Sant 

Ronald N. H. Van Schenkhof 

Natalie Vaughan 

Robert P. Vaughn 

Arvo E. Vaurio 

Sidney J. Venable III 

Louis D. Venden 

Fred Vermeulen 

C. Carter Via 

Henk S. Vigeveno 

John H. Visser 

Theodore S. Voelker 

Gerald R. Voie 

Paul D. Votaw, Sr. 

Deborah M. Wagner 

Joan Larson Wagner 

Joseph M. Wagner 

Walter Hermann Wagner 

Paul P. Walenta 

John W. Walker 

Paul C. Walker 

Wayne Walker 

David H. Wall 

Dewey D. Wallace, Jr. 

Jack Allen Wallace 

James E. Wallace 

Ronald E. Wallen 

Fredric T. Walls 

David A. Walter 

Donald M. Walter 
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Jay F. Walters 

Christy J. Waltersdorff 
Jeffrey R. Wampler 
Douglas Ward 

John Pearce Ward 
Thomas S. Ward 

Jack W. Ware 
Gustavus Warfield 
Samuel G. Warr 
Jennifer Peirce Warren 
John David Warren 
Mary E. Washburn 
Edward M. Washington, Jr. 
Noyuri Watanabe 
Toshio Watanabe 
Yoshiko Yamamuro Watari 
David B. Watermulder 
Paul G. Watermulder 
Gary J. Watkins 

W. Gale Watkins 
Frank N. Watson 

J. Robert Watt 

Stuart C. Wattles 
William G. Waun 
John C. Weatherhogg 
Charles S. Weaver 
James S. Weaver 

Jean Diener Weaver 
Ludwig L. Weaver, Jr. 
Randolph L. C. Weber 
C. John Weborg 
Arthur D. Webster, Jr. 
Charles S. Webster, Jr. 
Stanley B. Webster 
Carol Simonson Wedell 
Edwin R. Weidler 
Raymond F. Weigle 
William G. Weiss 
David J. Welker 
Patricia Ambrose Welker 
James K. Wellman, Jr. 
James H. Wells 
Kenneth A. B. Wells 
David P. Welton 
Walter L. C. Wenhold 
S. Eunice Wenstrom 
Donald A. Wenzel 
Stuart W. Werner 

X. Peter Wernett 

G. Kenneth West 
John A. Westin 

Paul A. Westman 
Rodney W. Westveer 
John M. Whallon 
Mary Downing Wheeler 
Myron L. Wheeler 
Bruce R. White 
Patricia Davies White 
Paul A. White 
Rowland H. White 
Peter E. Whitelock 
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Wayne R. Whitelock 
Robert A. D. Whitesides 
D. Max Whitfield 
James D. Whitlock 
Prentice E. Whitlock 
Clifford M. Whitlow 
Marilyn F. Wickel 
Michael W. Wicks 
Sally Bolitho Wicks 
Robert A. Wieman 
Martha L. Wiggins 
Warren C. Wiggins 
Patricia P. Wight 
Marie E. Wigmore 
Gary A. Wilburn 

Anna Sue Reed Wilcox 
George R. Wilcox 

John R. Wilcox 
William B. Wilcox 
William W. Wildeman 
John W. Wilder 
Kenyon J. Wildrick 
Gordon P. Wiles 

W. Wyeth Willard 
Allison F. Williams 
Cornelius B. Williams 
Thomas Duke Williams 
Wallace W. Williams 


Anne Carlucci Willis 
Joseph S. Willis 

E. David Willis-Watkins 
David W. Wills 
Alfred W. Wilson, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Wilson 
Marion Stout Wilson 
Paul H. Wilson 

R. Alvin Wilson 
Stanton R. Wilson 
Stephen M. Wilson 
Carlos E. Wilton, Jr. 
Donald C. Winch 
Florence P. Winch 
John M. Wingerd 
Allan R. Winn 
George H. Winn III 
Paul R. Winn 

Irvin E. Winship 
Kent W. Winters-Hazelton 
George B. Wirth 
Jack P. Wise 

William J. Wiseman 
A. Clark Wiser 

Ellen King Wiser 
Charles J. Wissink 
Rudolph H. Wissler 
Thomas F. Witzel 


David J. Woehr 

Carl J. C. Wolf 

William R. Wolfe 

Lois Ann Wolff 
Wendell G. Wollam 
Kenneth B. Wonderland 
Susan F. Wonderland 

H. Stanley Wood 

Harry C. Wood 

Jeffrey C. Wood 

L. Duane Woodfin 
Yandall C. Woodfin 
Harry C. Wooding 
Andrew H. Woods 
Ronald Worden 
Kenneth A. Wotherspoon 
John T. Wriggins 
Charles E. Wright 
Nancy E. Wright-Gray 
Carlton C. Wu 

Ernest Yung-En Wu 
Michael D. Wuchter 
John W. Wurster 

S. J. Wylie, Jr. 

Chuzo Yamada 

Steven Toshio Yamaguchi 
Lawrence E. Yates 

John C. Yeager 





David V. Yeaworth 

J. Thomas Yoder II 
Paulos Gabre Yohannes 
David K. Yoo 

E. Ellen Park Yoo 
Thomas D. York 
Wilson H. Yost 

Alan W. Young, 
Carlton L. Young 
Dean K. Young 

G. Aubrey Young 
Jeffrey M. Young 
Francis A. Younkin 
George H. Yount 
Allen B. Yuninger 
Edmund Za Bik 
Gary J. Ziccardi 
Rosalind B. Ziccardi 
Gary G. Ziegler 
John C. Zimmerman 
Joan Merrill Zimmermann 
Peter Zimmermann 
Otto M. Zingg 
Beverly A. Zink 
Philip R. Zink 

C. Virgil Zirbel 
Donald R. Zobler 
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PIECING 
TOGETHER A MINISTRY 


The church responds to AIDS 





The ministries of several alumni/ae can be woven, like the pode of a quilt, into patterns that commemorate the Chnstian response of caring a those who suffer. 


By Margaret Ryan-Atkinson 





pon visiting the NAMES Project 

building in San Francisco during 

the spring of 1989, Sara E. Brad- 
ley first examined the panels that were 
sent from across the country to be sewn 
into the AIDS quilt. The quilt, a work- 
in-progress composed of numerous 
hand-woven panels commemorating 
those who have died of Acquired Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome, has been 
displayed nationally over the past five 
years (including a stop at Princeton 
Seminary for the 1988 World AIDS 
Day). Each of its tens of thousands of 


patches is approximately the size of a 
coffin, and each is woven with designs 
or clothing favored by the person who 
has died of AIDS. 

“I'ma weaver,” explains Sara, a 1971 
Princeton graduate who has worked in 
AIDS ministry since 1986. “I was stand- 
ing at this one particular patch, admir- 
ing the craftsmanship, when it hit me: 
This is a human life. 

“I just broke down and cried.” 

Since then more panels have been 
added to the quilt, until today it could 
cover about ten acres — a graphic ex- 
ample of the devastation brought about 
by AIDS. Since its discovery in 1981, 


AIDS has claimed more than 100,000 
lives in America. It is a disease that 
knows no prejudice — homosexuals, 
heterosexuals, drug abusers, adults, 
and children have all been prey to its 
ravages, as well as to a social stigma 
that leaves them feeling abandoned and 
shunned by the general population. 

In response to this growing pandemic, 
many churches have established outreach 
programs not only for people with AIDS 
and their families, but also for the com- 
munity at large. Among those who have 
responded are many Princeton Semi- 
nary graduates. Below are the individual 
stories of several alumni/ae who have 
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begun AIDS ministries. They range 
from pastors of large churches to volun- 
teers in small community programs, 
and their work, like the AIDS quilt, is as 
unique as the people to whom they min- 
ister. But together they are forming 
their own type of quilt that com- 
memorates the Christian response of 
caring, warmth, and love for those who 
suffer. 


“At one point I 
dreamed I would be a 
medical missionary, and 
this is a way of fulfilling 
my dream,” Sara Bradley 
explains. Pineren she is presently at- 
tempting to establish an ecumenical 
AIDS ministry in upper New York State, 
from 1986 through 1988 Bradley volun- 
teered at Omega House, a hospice for 
men with full-blown AIDS in Houston, 
Texas. “We were like orderlies,” she 
says of her work there. She would change 
linens, offer physical therapy to patients, 
and sometimes just be a friend. “I used 
to call them ‘my boys,’” she says fondly. 

The first patient whom Bradley met 
at the hospice was a gay man named 
Greg. “I found out he liked [musical] 
tapes,” she says, “and so I used to bring 
them and we'd listen to all kinds of 
music. He liked ‘Amazing Grace,’ 
which is the theme song of people with 
AIDS.” Another of Greg’s favorites was 
“Hoe Down,” a fast-paced, upbeat song 
by the rock group Emerson, Lake, and 
Palmer. 

As the disease progressed, Greg be- 
gan inquiring about a nearby Baptist 
church, and he asked the minister to 
come to talk with him. “As with any 
person who is dying, [a person with 
AIDS] will wonder, ‘What is going to 
happen to me?’” Bradley explains. “With 
AIDS, it’s a combination of reconcilia- 
tion, if possible, with family and friends, 
and reconciliation with God. Some- 
times the reconciliation with the family 
and friends is impossible. But it’s never 
impossible with God.” 

After several meetings with the minis- 
ter, Greg was received into the Baptist 
Church. He died shortly afterward, and 
the minister presided over his funeral. 
Bradley was one of those in attendance. 
Greg had prepared much of the service 
and, given his affinity to music, a pre- 
recorded tape played throughout the 
service. Naturally, “Amazing Grace” was 
one of the songs offered for reflection. 

The service concluded with the bene- 
diction, and the mourners stood. Sud- 





Since its discovery in 1981, 
AIDS has claimed more than 
100,000 lives in America. In 

1990 the World Health Or- 
ganization estimated that ten 


million children and infants 
worldwide will have been in- 
fected with the HIV virus by 
the year 2000, and ten million 
uninfected children will have 
been left orphaned. 





denly, through the loudspeakers came 
“Hoe Down.” 

“We all just looked at each other and 
laughed through our tears,” Bradley 
recalls with the warmth of one who un- 
derstands a friend’s humor. “It was 
such a moment of joy.” 


se was 
KES Sas é 


The joy that Bradley 
and those mourners felt 
at Greg’s funeral could 
A only be matched, per- 

5 $3 haps, by the thrill four- 
year-old Emily Hicks experienced last 
year at Christmas. The daughter of 
Michael Hicks (’79 Th.M.) and Barbara 
Kalehoff Hicks (’84 M.Div.), Emily spent 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day with 
two participants in Common Ground, 
an Atlanta AIDS center at which she 
and her mother volunteer. 

Since February 1991, Barbara and 
Emily have spent each Thursday at the 
center, where they share conversation, 
laughs, and meals with men and women 
who either have AIDS or have tested 
HIV-positive. When Barbara learned 
that two of the men who visit there 
would be spending Christmas alone, 
she invited them to spend it with her 
family. From that invitation “things 
just snowballed,” she recalls warmly. 
The men went to services with the 
Hickses on Christmas Eve, then stayed 
overnight and celebrated Christmas Day 
with the family. “I think Emily was 
more excited about them coming than 
she was about Santa Claus!” Barbara 
says. 

Approximately twenty people with 
AIDS attend the programs offered by 
Common Ground, which is part of the 
AIDS Interfaith Network in Atlanta. 

“What we found down here,” says Bar- 
bara, “is that a lot of people, once 








they’re diagnosed or once they’ ve got- 
ten to the point where they can’t work 
but are not really sick, end up sitting in 
their apartments with nothing to do.” 
And so the center offers them an alter- 
native. 

The day begins with a meditation and 
reading from The Color of Light, a daily 
reflection book for people with AIDS by 
Perry Tillerhaas. This forty-five-minute 
session is followed by a casual social 
time until lunch arrives. (Several churches 
in the area alternate days to provide the 
meal.) Guest speakers, artists, and ther- 
apists fill the afternoons with workshops, 
lessons, and presentations. 

“Tt is not an inherently religious pro- 
gram,” says Barbara, who served as as- 
sociate pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ewing, New Jersey, until the 
family moved to Georgia last year. In 
fact, she did not tell many of the people 
at Common Ground that she is an or- 
dained minister. “I’m not there as cler- 
gy,” she says. “I went there as Barbara 
because I felt, ‘What can I do for them?’ 
And mostly what I do is be there with 
them. I talk with them, I play with 
them. We get silly.” 

Emily, Barbara says with excitement, 
“is the only little kid that goes down 
there, and she has become like their mas- 
cot. She brings a lot of life and silliness. 
The people there will act like four-year- 
olds when she’s around.” 


Barbara Kalehoff Hicks Ayer MDW.) and fer Soar SeSEO 
daughter, Emily, spend each Thursday volunteering at an 
Atlanta AIDS center. 
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Often people ask her if she fears for 
Emily — not only that her daughter 
may contract AIDS, but also that Emily 
will have to face the ultimate death of 
the people she visits every week. Bar- 
bara, however, has no apprehensions. 

“T have tried to keep up with the 
latest medical reports on AIDS...and I 
know you can’t get it by using the same 
utensils,” she explains. As for exposing 
Emily to the emotional separation of 
death, Barbara says, “I’ve thought about 
it, but it is a fact of life. And what Emily 
brings to these people and what they 
give to her will at some point far out- 
weigh [such considerations].” 

Summing up her work, Barbara says, 
“T think people who have AIDS and 
those who are touched by AIDS need 
the love and care and acceptance of the 
Christian community. If I, just as a con- 
cerned Christian, can bring some of that 
love and acceptance to them as they 
struggle, then I will feel really good.” 


That love and accep- 
tance of the Christian 
community was precise- 
ly what David Dugan 
Prince (‘58 M.Div.), pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Ewing, New Jersey, wanted his congre- 
gation to demonstrate to those suffering 
with AIDS. In conjunction with the Hya- 
cinth Foundation of New Jersey, a com- 
munity outreach program for people 
with AIDS and their families, the church 
offers a monthly dinner for people with 
the AIDS virus and their guests. 

Invitations and reservations are made 
through the foundation, and the church 
acts as host, providing volunteers who 
prepare and serve the meal and then 
join those invited for dinner. These guests 
run the gamut “from people who have 
been diagnosed HIV-positive but have 
not yet had symptoms of AIDS, to peo- 
ple who are very sick and need assistance 
getting into the room,” Prince says. “What 
we find with these people is that they 
are very lonely. Often their families 
don’t want much to do with them.” 

Prince, who is approaching his twen- 
tieth anniversary as pastor in Ewing, 
says the church has about 750 members. 
“It’s a mixed congregation,” he describes. 
“We have mostly traditional Christians, 
although we are now touching the gay 
community.” When he was approached 
to host the dinner by a church member, 
Prince decided that a series of educa- 
tional programs should first be con- 
ducted for the entire congregation. 








462 now, [AIDS] has af- 
fected every congregation 
across the country,” Daniel 
Smith says. “The issue of 


how one contracted the 
disease is not the focus of 

pastoral care or of our 
theological concern. 17 








When the topic was discussed at the 
next session meeting, however, a con- 
sensus could not be reached. Un- 
daunted, the pastor encouraged further 
study among the session members, and 
at the following meeting the idea was 
unanimously approved. 

The next step was to seek volunteers. 
“We were surprised,” Prince says 
proudly. “We had more than enough 
volunteers to staff the dinner for the 
whole year. The educational series had 
helped people to understand what the 
issues were. It alleviated their fears.” 

Since the first dinner last June, the 
number of guests has nearly doubled 
from twenty to forty. And while the 
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The church pastored by David Dugan Prince (58 M.Div.) 
holds monthly dinners for people infected with the AIDS 
virus and their guests. 


photo by Mike Bongart e 


church tries to keep the number of 
volunteers for each supper to a maxi- 
mum of seven, Prince notes that “quite 
a few friendships have developed [be- 
tween the volunteers and the guests], 
and a couple of volunteers have come 
back month after month.” 

Perhaps even more profound was 
the experience of two men with AIDS 
— one from a Catholic upbringing and 
one from a fundamentalist Christian 
background — who began attending 
Sunday service at the Presbyterian 
church. “They felt that people of the 
church, and I as their minister, were 
very non-judgmental and very affirm- 
ing of them as human beings,” Prince 
says. “Since they began attending, they 
have said rather eloquently that the Sun- 
day morning service is the most impor- 
tant event of their week. They have 
found a way to express the faith that 
was very important to them for a long 
time, but which they could not really 
celebrate in a church situation. 

“T think that people with AIDS who 
[find spirituality an important dimen- 
sion of their lives] have not known there 
is acommunity where they do not have 
to hide their identities. The thrust of 
my ministry has been to help this con- 
gregation become a welcoming, affirm- 
ing, reconciling, healing group of people. 
I feel good as the pastor of this church.” 


ew SE As pastor of the West 
Hollywood Presbyterian 
Church in California, 
Daniel E. Smith (‘78 
pack Pan M.Div.) knows well the 


spiritual needs of his congregation. “Our 
congregation is predominantly lesbian 
and gay,” Smith says, noting that when 
he arrived at the church in 1984, some 
members of the congregation already 
knew they were infected with the AIDS 
virus. 

At that time, he adds, society’s fear of 
the disease was at a higher level than it 
is now. “Many a time I would find a 
person in the hospital with their food 
tray outside the door,” he says. “Doctors 
and nurses didn’t want to go in. You 
had to wear gloves and gowns and masks 
— everything except an umbrella.” 

Three church members asked that the 
church form a spiritual support group 
for people with AIDS and those who 
were HIV-positive. Thus began its 
AIDS ministry. Today, in addition to 
the support group, the church offers 
retreats, hospital visitations, pastoral 
care, memorial services, counseling, and 
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Bible study. “We are involved in the 
whole process of helping a person from 
the time of the diagnosis to death,” 
Smith says. Recently, through a grant 
from the General Assembly, the church 
was able to hire a full-time associate 
pastor to oversee its AIDS ministry. 

“Nineteen eighty-four feels like a 
thousand years ago,” he adds, “in terms 
of the toll that the AIDS health crisis has 
taken in the community of faith here in 
this church and across the United States.” 

To help document that change, in 
1988 Smith produced a videotape that 
offers leadership tips for those minis- 
tering to people with AIDS. Titled A 
Time for Caring: A Pastoral Approach for 
Persons With AIDS, the tape was made 
through the Lazarus Project, a program 
of reconciliation between the lesbian 
and gay community and the church. It 
features Smith working with a person 
with AIDS and offers the life stories of 
two church members who had AIDS 
and have since died. 

Also profiled in the tape are a few 
mothers of men who died of AIDS. The 
women relate their feelings of isolation 
and shame upon discovering that their 
children were dying with the disease. 
“Of all the death and dying experien- 
ces,” Smith says, “nothing is more dif- 
ficult for a parent than to lose a child.” 

And when the child is lost to a dis- 
ease that carries the social stigma that 
AIDS does, the trauma is doubled. Recog- 
nizing the need to help the survivors, 
the church has established a support sys- 
tem in which church members help 
parents to find places where they can 
share their pain and their fears. “We 
have parents who are grieving in Pres- 
byterian churches and can’t even share 
their grief openly,” Smith says, “pri- 
marily because of the attitudes of pas- 
tors and church people about people 
with AIDS. Until recently the majority 
of people with AIDS were gay men, and 
the churches felt this was an issue that 
wasn’t going to affect them. But clearly 
by now it has affected every congrega- 
tion across the country.” 

Even to this day, Smith adds, there is 
still very little in terms of spiritual care 
available. “There was a real void in the 
Los Angeles churches, and we began 
filling that,” he says. Ultimately, he 
would like to see more churches help- 
ing people with AIDS; as he explains, 
“The issue of how one contracted the 
disease is not the focus of pastoral care 
or of our theological concern.” 





“When you're with people 
who have AIDS and you've 
built up a trust level, they 
begin to want to talk about 
the most life-mattering 


things,” Olive Haynes says. 
“They begin to wonder 
about God and what life is 
all about. You come away 
just transformed. /7 








As community out- 
reach director of the 


rian Church in San Diego, 
! California, Olive D. 
Haynes ("73 M.Div.) understands many 
of the pastoral care duties involved in 
working with people with AIDS. When 
Haynes arrived at Solana Beach more 
than three years ago, she encountered a 
congregation that had a tremendous 
apathy to the disease and its ravages. 
“Tt was hard for me to even mention 
AIDS to people,” she recalls. “Many 
people asked, “What's that got to do 
with us? That’s them.’ Of course, ‘them’ 
meant the male homosexual popula- 





Daniel E. Smith ('78 M.Div) produced a videotape, A 


Time for Caring, that offers leadership tips for those min- 
istering to people with AIDS. 


tion. [The congregation] just wanted to 
turn away from the problem.” 

But Haynes knew she could not turn 
her back on AIDS. She joined the board 
of directors of Ariel House, a residential 
home for men with full-blown AIDS. 
And, undaunted by the indifference, 
Haynes regularly petitioned her con- 
gregation to volunteer at the home and 
to donate food, clothing, or linens. 

Her requests did not fall upon deaf 
ears. Over the past three years, many 
residents have shed their apathy and 
befriended the fourteen residents at the 
home, donating their time as well as 
holiday dinners and gifts. One couple 
from Haynes’s church even donated the 
down payment for a new residence. 

Haynes cites the example of one 
woman who prepared Thanksgiving 
dinner and, along with her family, 
spent Christmas Eve at the home par- 
taking in festivities that for many of the 
residents would be their last. Yet per- 
haps her greatest gift was to a young 
man who had been rejected by his fami- 
ly—“ His own mother wouldn’t even go 
see him,” Haynes says. 

“This woman arrived at the house 
one day and found the young man 
quite upset,” she continues. “He was 
too weak to send out his Christmas 
cards, and he knew this was his last 
Christmas. She sat down and wrote 
them all out.” She also later invited the 
man to her beachfront home for a week- 
end in which he could enjoy the serenity 
offered by the shore. 

That compassion is not restricted to 
Ariel House, Haynes adds; in 1990 nine 
church members traveled with her to 
Africa and volunteered in a hospital 
where more than half of the patients had 
AIDS. “Bit by bit, it’s been...very excit- 
ing and moving to see how [the congre- 
gation has] come around to being a very 
compassionate and open community,” 
she says. 

Haynes is now working to establish a 
home for children with AIDS. The house, 
which is awaiting funding, would be lo- 
cated about three blocks from the Univer- 
sity of San Diego Medical Center. It is 
“ideal,” Haynes says, “because the 
mothers can come with their children 
and stay at the house overnight, have 
whatever care they need, and then be 
able to walk over to the center. Most of 
these women are economically deprived, 
and many have missed appointments 
because they had to come great distances 
and couldn’t find transportation.” 

For Haynes, helping people with AIDS 
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has been one of the most rewarding ex- 
periences of her ministry. “I have al- 
ways appreciated being with people at 
the cutting edge of life,” she says. “When 
you're with people who have AIDS and 
you ve built up a trust level, they begin 
to want to talk about the most life-matter- 
ing things. They begin to wonder about 
God and what life is all about. You come 
away just transformed. 

“T find it a wonderful privilege to be 
able to share with a person in that situa- 
tion and to let them know that the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, that there is a God 
who loves them, who understands 
them, who is willing to accept them just 
the way they are. If that isn’t what min- 
istry’s all about, I don’t know what is.” 


Perhaps there is no 
other work in AIDS min- 
istry that requires more 
individual attention 

d than working as a “bud- 
dy” to a person with AIDS. “You share 
at such an intimate level,” says Lisanne 
Finston (91 M.Div.), who began working 
with those suffering from AIDS more 
than six years ago, when she discovered 
that a friend was dying of the disease. 
Although Finston is primarily inter- 
ested in pursuing an urban ministry — 
she is the coordinator of outreach minis- 
tries for the United Methodist Church at 
New Brunswick in New Brunswick, 

New Jersey — she has found her AIDS 
work rewarding, demanding, and neces- 
sa 


A buddy, Finston describes, is essen- 
tially a well-versed and AIDS-educated 
friend who lends emotional support, as 
well as personal service, to a person 
with AIDS. “It requires a full-time com- 
mitment in terms of faith and energy 
and time,” she says. “It requires taking 
people shopping and helping them 
make phone calls and advocating for 
them with the social service system. It 
requires talking with the family mem- 
bers, to help them understand the needs 
of the person.” 

Those needs, Finston says, can be as 
diverse as each individual. “I’ve known, 
through the church and through being a 
buddy, people with AIDS who have ex- 
cellent support systems — family and 
friends who care for them and help them 
through the process,” she says. “But I’ve 
also seen and experienced — through 
my buddy that I’m working with now 
— the kind of people who have no sup- 
port system, no network. [They] have 
been rejected by those who are close to 












4 “After the initial shock [of 
my friend's death] wore off, 
there was this calm at the eye 
of the emotional storm,” 
Lisanne Finston says. “I was 
able to understand that all of 
the ‘hows’ and ‘whys’ the 
issue raises are not what is 
most important. What’s most 
important is the love and...the 
life of a human being. 17 


















them because they have AIDS, [and 
they] refuse to seek out help because 
they fear [more] rejection.” 

Finston has had three buddies over 
the past several years, all of whom were 
assigned through the Hyacinth Founda- 
tion’s Buddy Program. Her present 
buddy is a women who is an active drug 
addict with no family or friends from 
whom she can draw support. “She’s in 
her last stages and, at this point, is in and 
out of the hospital every two or three 
weeks,” Finston says. When she began 
working with her buddy two years ago, 
the woman was homeless and alienated 
from her family. Since then, with Finston’s 
help, she has found an apartment and 
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The Seminary displayed several panels of the national 
AIDS quilt in Miller Chapel for the 1988 World AIDS Day; 
each patch commemorates a person who has died of the 
disease. 
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become economically self-sufficient. 

Finston offers her support even 
though she has not agreed with some of 
her buddy’s choices. “You tend to get 
close to people with AIDS,” she says. 
“It’s very difficult. It’s sort of the curse 
and blessing of working with people 
who are going through such an intense 
emotional time in their lives. I don’t 
even know if the actual death is Worse 
than the end stages and dealing with 
the dying. I think that the death is ac- 
tually a release, because people with 
AIDS just suffer so intensely.” 

Recalling the death of her friend, 
Finston remembers that “after the initial 
shock wore off, there was this calm at 
the eye of the emotional storm where...I 
was able to understand that all of the 
‘hows’ and ‘whys’ the issue raises are 
not what is most important. What's 
most important is the love and...the life 
of the human being. And AIDS doesn’t 
really equal death. AIDS is another 
step on the journey.” 


That journey is one 
upon which many more 
alumni/ae will embark 
before the turn of the 
century. In 1990 the 
World Health Organization estimated 
that ten million children and infants 
worldwide will have been infected with 
the HIV virus by the year 2000, and most 
will have died of AIDS. Additionally, 
ten million uninfected children will have 
been left orphaned by the ravages the 
disease will have inflicted on their parents. 

There are now a number of pediatric 
AIDS programs developing throughout 
the nation, and many alumni/ae are 
working to foster them. Other alums 
are serving with AIDS networks (par- 
ticularly the Presbyterian AIDS Network, 
a constituency group of the Presbyte- 
rian Health, Education, and Welfare As- 
sociation), promoting education and 
resources for pastors, congregations, 
and people with AIDS. As the disease 
spreads, the need for spiritual and 
material outreach programs — along 
with Christian kindness — will con- 
tinue to grow. Undoubtedly, more 
panels will be added to the AIDS quilt. 
So, too, will the stories of ministers, 
laypeople, and people with AIDS be 
woven into rich patterns that celebrate 
the love of human beings for one another. 
For such a purpose, perhaps no quilt 
can be too large or too warm. 


Margaret Ryan-Atkinson is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Langhome, PA. 
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MICHAEL LINDYALL 


In which a Princeton 
alumnus creates a 
mythic Midwestern 
town where we can all 
find ourselves 


By Michael L. Lindvall 


Editor’s Note: In October 1991, Doubleday 
Books published The Good News from 
North Haven: A Year in the Life of a 
Small Town by Michael L. Lindvall ('74 
M.Dwv.). The book consists of letters writ- 
ten by fictional minister Dave Battles, the 
new pastor of a Presbyterian church in a 
small Minnesota village, on the wonders 
and surprises of daily life. Since its publi- 
cation, The Good News has earned its 
author critical praise, has been featured in 
both the Literary Guild and Doubleday book 
clubs, and was chosen by B. Dalton Book- 
stores for its Discover series of new fiction 
writers. It is also a commercial success; the 
first printing of twenty thousand copies is 
almost sold out. 

In the following article, Lindvall (who 
grew up in small towns in the Midwest and 
now pastors the First Presbyterian Church 
in Northport, Long Island, New York) pre- 
sents a behind-the-scenes look at the making 
of his book — its origin, its characters, and 
its attempt to create a town that shows how 
God's presence remains in the midst of 
everyday routine. (An excerpt from “Merci- 
ful Snow,” one of the book’s eighteen stories, 
is presented on page sixteen.) 
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Sc or eight years ago, I heard 
Garrison Keillor read a “letter” on 
his late radio program, “A Prairie 
Home Companion.” That letter was a 
long, rambling fiction ostensibly addressed 
to Keillor from some long-lost friend who 
explained — evocatively and poignantly 
— why he had not succumbed to a re- 
cent temptation to commit adultery. The 
conceit of a letter written to one’s self by 
a non-existent friend struck me as an in- 
triguing way to tell a story. It also occurred 
to me that it might offer an occasional 
counterpoint to the rhythm of more tradi- 
tional preaching. 

Over the next few years, I wrote 
several stories imbedded in “letters” 


and read them to the indulgent congre- 
gation I pastor on the North Shore of 
Long Island. I presented them as though 
they were real correspondence from an 
old classmate now pastoring a tiny 
church in the Midwest. Many of the 
people in my congregation have never 
been west of New Jersey or in a small 
town for longer than it takes to eat lunch, 
yet it worked for them. The small and 
distant North Haven, populated by as- 
sorted characters, seemed to become 
their own home held at an observable 
distance. 

These “letters from Dave” arrived 
once or twice a year and always — 
“providentially,” as I told the Sunday 
congregation — during an especially 
busy week when I was unable to find 
the time to put a sermon together. I 
never publicly admitted there was no 
Dave, the existence or non-existence of 
whom became a matter of much local 
speculation. Even now when everyone 
knows there is no Dave Battles and no 
North Haven, Minnesota, the congrega- 
tion and I faithfully continue the friend- 
ly ruse: “Had any letters from Dave 
lately, Pastor?” 

With my permission, a friend sub- 
mitted one of these tales to Good House- 
keeping magazine in 1987. The editors 
published it in that year’s December 
issue. Some months later, the magazine 
asked if I would submit a similar piece, 
which I did. It appeared in the 1990 
Christmas issue. Good Housekeeping’s ar- 
ticles editor encouraged me to weave a 
collection of interrelated stories into a 
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book. As I was considering the possi- 
bility, another friend with contacts at 
Doubleday Books submitted a half- 
dozen of my “letters” to the publisher’s 
religion department. 

The department heads wanted to 
publish fiction that would be widely 
read (meaning, perhaps, something 
shorter, lighter, and cheaper than their 
Anchor Bible Commentary). To my 
surprise, they put a book contract 
under my nose and said, “Sign here.” 
This was exciting, of course, but also 
more than a little intimidating. There 
was no book, and the contract meant I 
had to write one. 

Beginning with rewrites of the erstwhile 
“letters,” I used every moment of con- 
ceivable vacation and study leave to 
complete a cycle of eighteen interwoven 
stories written around a year stretching 
from one Advent to the next. Many of 
the stories are tied closely to the season 
— climatic or liturgical — in which they 
are set. Many are loosely based on my 
memories of small-town life, or remem- 
brances told to me by friends and fami- 
ly over the years. At first I had set the 
stories in central Illinois, a part of the 
world I have only seen from Interstate 
70. My editor asked me if I knew much 
about the area. When I admitted that I 
didn’t, he asked what part of the world 
I knew best. Hands down it was Min- 
nesota, but at the time I thought Gar- 
rison Keillor owned that state. “No, he 
doesn’t,” my editor said. So North 
Haven moved to Minnesota. 

The Upper Midwest, like the South- 
east, has a strong narrative tradition, 
something I miss on the East Coast. I 
had grown up ina string of little towns 
in Minnesota and upper Michigan. It is 
a world now largely foreign to most 
American readers, but nevertheless an 
evocative, symbolically powerful, al- 
most mythic place. Ina sense, it is where 
we are all from — or, more accurately, 
imagine ourselves to be from. In such 
places abide little churches, most of which 
function as large, extended families full 
of character and characters. It is a con- 
text of manageable and imaginable com- 
munity in which all the complexities and 
dramas of human life are played out. 

The book is narrated by David Battles, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in North Haven, a declining farm-town 
lost somewhere in the soybean fields of 
southwestern Minnesota. He and his 
wife are both children of the suburbs 
and never imagined themselves ending 
up in such an out-of-the-way spot. North 


Haven, he says, is the kind of place where 
nothing ever seems to happen. Almost 
all of the stories are set against the most 
routine of events in small-town churches: 
a hospital call to a young girl injured in 
a motorcycle accident; the Sunday the 
“last choice” guest preacher climbed 
into the pulpit; a pastor’s mini-mid-life 
crisis; the baptism of an illegitimate 
child. David Battles — who has slowed 
down and relieved himself of some of 
his earlier and more vain ambitions — 
observes that hidden in the routine are 
tales of courage and jealousy, anxiety 
and joy, faith and doubt. Hints of the 
presence of God come in the midst of 
things that “just happen”; truth is in- 
timated not so much in ideas, but in 
the close observation of the unfolding 
stories themselves. 
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Since October, The Good News has nearly sold out its 
first printing of twenty thousand copies. 





Short story writer and critic Carol Bly 
classifies parables, which these stories 
are, with science fiction. They are alike 
in two ways, she says. Both display the 
kind of writing in which you pretty much 
know where you are going to end up 
when you start, and both invariably 
have moral content. She’s right about 
the moral content, but the truth is that I 
started a number of these stories with 
only the vaguest notion about where 
the plot might lead. In almost all of the 
stories, some memory, impression, or 
anecdote provided what Henry James 


called the “donnée” — the “given” seed 
from which a story grows. 

Most of the stories are religious, but 
without the deadly earnestness of much 
religious fiction. My goal was to make 
a book that might be read both by people 
who recognize God’s presence in their 
lives and by those who long to sense 
that presence but have found it elusive 
(perhaps because they have not disci- 
plined themselves to look closely). I 
wanted to write a book that might be 
read not only by people who read reg- 
ularly, but also by that great majority of 
Americans who seldom read anything 
longer than a magazine article. 

Dorothy Sayers, in a brilliant essay 
entitled “Toward a Christian Esthetic,” 
says that writing is always being pulled 
toward pure escapism on the one hand 
and toward moral propaganda on the 
other. As a Christian with a story to tell 
and some little moral perspective who 
was trying to write a “popular” book, I 
found myself forever negotiating the 
passage between the Scylla of nostalgic 
escapism and the Charybdis of Chris- 
tian propaganda. I’m not certain that I 
always succeeded. 

I’ve often been asked what I hoped 
The Good News might accomplish. I 
don’t believe I thought clearly about 
that before I began the project. As the 
book formed, I saw that almost all the 
stories affirmed the possibility of sane 
and caring community in a world that 
longs for such, but often seems unable 
to secure it and despairs of its reality. 

I also saw that most of the stories find 
whispers of God’s presence in two 
places: in participation in that elusive 
community, and in the observation of 
what happens to people who attend to 
the story closely and faithfully. 

Perhaps the most rewarding aspect of 
the experience has been the letters and 
calls from readers who found some of 
their own stories in these tales. I don’t 
know that writers (or preachers) can 
ask for much more than the occasional 
assurance that they have expressed 
what they know as true in such a way 
that others recognize their own ex- 
periences, illuminated in the telling. Mf 


The Good News from North Haven is 
available from Doubleday (a division of Ban- 
tam Doubleday Dell Publishing Group, 
Inc.) for $15. It can be purchased through 
the Seminary bookstore. A paperback edi- 
tion is scheduled for the spring of 1993. 
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“MERCIFUL SNOW’ 


Ke 


By Michael L. Lindvall 


Editor’s Note: The following excerpt ts 
taken from “Merciful Snow,” one of the 
eighteen stories that appear in The Good 
News from North Haven. It concerns 
the dual events of a winter blizzard and 

the death of eighty-four-year-old Priscilla 
Atterby, a lifelong North Haven resident 
who, during most of her years, exhibited an 
agitation with the world that in old age de- 
veloped into “intrepid worry.” The two 
events, Lindvall says, “wove themselves 
together in such a way that they became 
not just news, but news for me — oddly 
enough, ‘good news.’” 


uring the funeral it started to 

snow, gently at first, and then 

very hard. The television had 
said that if this storm “swooped south, 
we might really get walloped.” News- 
casters everywhere seem bent on talking 
about winter weather in apocalyptic 
terms as if the same thing didn’t happen 
every winter. On the other hand, folks 
here, being quite accustomed to it, try to 


outdo each other in being blasé about 


blizzards. 

I, however, am possessed by an 
outlander’s agitation about snow. My 
readiness to cancel everything at the 
sight of the first snowflake has become 
something of a standing joke in town. 
True to form, I had told a half-dozen 
people how worried I was that we 
wouldn’t get Priscilla in the ground 
before the latest blizzard immobilized 
southwestern Minnesota. 

I was reading the New Testament les- 
sons when I first noticed the thick, heavy 
flakes through the funeral home win- 
dow. The storm had “swooped south,” 
I thought to myself. My minister’s 
calendar-brain began to race ahead to 
everything in my life that the weather 
was going to foul up for the next couple 
of days: a meeting about the church's 
budget deficit, a Presbytery meeting 
over in Mankato where I was doing a 
big report, and the annual meeting of 
the congregation on Sunday after church. 
A worry lump began to congeal in my 
stomach. I was reading through the 
funeral service on automatic pilot when 
I realized the words from the fourteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel were bouncing 
from my eyes, out of my mouth, and 
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into the ears of Priscilla Atterby’s crowd 
of mourners: “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give Tit unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Priscilla, | thought, you never knew peace 
in this world. Yours was a troubled heart, 
anxious, thumping, rising to a start at every 
little threat to equilibrium. But in funeral 
meditations...you don’t say everything 
that’s on your mind. In prayer, we 
remembered Priscilla, for whom “the 
fever of life is over” and who now knew 
“peace at last,” as Newman had prayed. 
Death, after eighty-four years, had 
stilled her troubled heart. Last night 
Minnie MacDowell had peered into the 
casket at Priscilla and said, predictably, 
“She looks so peaceful.” That old 
mourner’s euphemism appeared to be 
true in this case. Priscilla really did look 
to be at peace. The worry lines were 
relaxed from her face, her anxious eyes 
now peacefully closed. With a word, 
God was able to convince her of the 
simple truth that a lifetime of cajoling 
by her late husband and three children 
had never brought her to, namely that 
“everything is gonna be all right, 
Priscilla, everything is gonna be all ~S 
right, Mom.” 

We sang “Abide with Me,” got in a. 
our cars, and drove very slowly to the 
cemetery. We walked up a long, shal- 
low hillside to the open grave, a warm 
black cave in the blinding white of the 
snow, and there we laid Priscilla Atter- 
by. I went straight home afterward, 
somehow feeling good for her, but in a 
dither about how the snow might foul 
up the next few days of my life. It 
snowed all that day and night and most 
of the next day. Then for two more days 
the wind howled and screamed. The 


old manse we live in trembled before % 


the power of it. When the storm was 
over, it was as though the town had 
entered another level of a many-tiered 
reality, a sculptured sea of frozen white 
waves curving over cars. Parabolas were 
carved around the trunk of each tree in 
mathematical perfection. Snow arched 
up to the eaves on the east side of every 
house. All was white, all except the sky, 
which was a blue intense beyond 
description. 

We were snowbound — literally 
bound by the snow for four days. Every- 
thing stopped: school, meetings, work 
for most everybody except the plow 
operators and the mailmen following in 
their swath. My agitation built and then 
crested on the second day when it be- 


came obvious that more than half of a 
week was going to be plucked right out 
of my calendar. I canceled meetings 
and fretted over what was not going to 
get done, all of it seeming so essential. 
Everybody agreed that we'd had a 
“decent little storm” and that I had not 
been an alarmist. Those who remem- 
bered said it called to mind the great Ar- 
mistice Day blizzard of 1940. I felt 
somewhat vindicated. 

When I informed a fellow clergyman 
over the phone that I could not make 
the committee meeting in Mankato, I 
heard a set of half-forgotten words tum- 
ble out of my mouth and onto the phone. 
“Milt,” I said, “look at it this way, ina 
hundred years we'll all be dead.” That 
piece of folk wisdom belonged to my 
late Uncle Paul, my mother’s gangly 
bachelor brother, who could be counted 
on to say it every time something didn’t 
go just the way he or somebody else 
had planned, which I recall as being fair- 
ly often. 

After that remark there was, of course, 
nothing else to say, so I hung up and 
looked out the window at this white act 
of God that was in all its lumbering and 
relentless might foiling the plans and 
plottings of thousands of His creatures. 
“Be still.” The words whispered invit- 
ingly tome. “Be still, and know that I 
am God.” It is often so hard to hear 
such whispers in this life. Priscilla Atter- 
by had known God, but had never been 
still, not until two days ago when God’s 
love finally held her agitated soul in a 
quiet embrace. 

This cold, irresistible embrace held us 
so tenaciously that we had to drop our 
armful of doings and makings and plan- 
nings and yield to stillness. It was a 
mandatory stillness that insisted we lis- 
ten as it told us what we know but for- 
get again and again. In tandem, the 
blizzard and Priscilla’s death were an 
Epiphany epiphany. They were a mani- 
festation of simple truth in the midst of 
outward uneventfulness insisting again 
that all our mortal effort, all our ambi- 
tions, all our worries, all our dreams, 
whether noble or vain, are as little before 
God, not so much because we are so 
small, but because God is so great. The 
blizzard was barely a whisper, as divine 
utterances go, but it was enough to still 
me and put before me again who God is 
and who I am. #€ 


©1991 by Michael L. Lindvall. Reprinted by 
permission of Doubleday, a division of Bantam 
Doubleday Dell Publishing Group, Inc. 














CON ED CALENDAR 











April 
26 - May 1 


27-30 
27 - May 1 
27 - May 1 


May 


18-21 
28-29 


June 


22 - July 2 


July 


13-17 
13-17 
20-24 
20-24 


27-30 


“Productive Leadership” 
(John Talbot) 


“The Recovery of Spirituality in the Pastoral Vocation” 
(Eugene Peterson) 

“Managing Conflict” 

(Margaret E. Bruehl) 


“Personal Renewal” 
(Roy Pneuman) 


One-Day Seminar 

“After Christendom” 

(Stanley Hauerwas) 

One-Day Seminar 

“Learning to Pray from the Old Testament” 
(Roberta Hestenes) 


“Passages in Youth Ministry: A Perspective for the Long Haul” 
(Earl Palmer, Emily Anderson, Mark DeVries, Kendy Easley, 
Robert Morris, and Ron Scates) 


“Sharing the Wisdom...A Pastoral Care Conference” 
(Brian Childs) 


“The Church in Tension: Inclusivity and Identity” 
(Princeton Theological Seminary faculty) 


“Managing Transitions in Local Congregations” 
(John Talbot) 


Institute of Theology 


“Seminar for Associate Pastors” 
(John Talbot) 


“Effective Group Leadership” 

(Margaret E. Bruehl) 

“Consulting Skills” 

(Roy Pneuman) 

“Communication Skills for Church Leaders” 
(Margaret E. Bruehl) 

“Managing Conflict” 

(Roy Pneuman) 


“Seminar for Pastors Who Are Heads of Staffs” 
(John Talbot) 





For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 


12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 08540, 609-497- 7990 
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McKinley through the Mist 
by David Redding 





On the cover: Canadas in Flight by David Redding. Five hundred signed and numbered 20" x 24" 
prints of this work have been produced from the original 18" x 22" oil painting. 
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Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Three faculty, whose collective service to the Seminary totalled 
eighty-seven years, took early retirement this spring: Dr. James N. Lapsley, Jr., 
Carl and Helen Egner Professor of Pastoral Theology; Dr. Freda A. Gardner, 
Thomas W. Synnott Professor of Christian Education; and Dr. Karlfried 
Froehlich, Benjamin B. Warfield Professor of Ecclesiastical History. A retire- 
ment dinner in their honor was hosted by the faculty and administration on 
May 15. 


Joining the faculty in the fall will be Dr. John W. Stewart, Ralph 
B. and Helen S. Ashenfelter Associate Professor of Ministry and Evangelism; 
Dr. Beverly A. Gaventa, associate professor of New Testament; Dr. Brian K. 
Blount, assistant professor of New Testament; Dr. Julie A. Duncan, assistant 
professor of Old Testament; and Dr. Carol L. Hess, assistant professor of 
Christian education. 


Dr. Stewart, a Ph.D. graduate of the University of Michigan, 
comes to the Seminary from Yale University Divinity School, where he has 
been a Henry B. Luce Fellow and Lecturer in American Religious History. 

Dr. Gaventa received her Ph.D. from Duke University, and since 1987 she 

has been professor of New Testament at Columbia Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Blount received his M.Div. from the Seminary in 1981 and his Ph.D. this 
spring from Emory University. Dr. Duncan, who holds a Ph.D. from Harvard 
University, has been a visiting assistant professor of Old Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. Dr. Hess, who received both her M.Div. 
and her Ph.D. from the Seminary, has been serving on the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia as assistant professor of education and pas- 
toral leadership. 


Six other faculty searches will continue in the 1992-93 academic 
year, two in the Department of History and four in the Department of Practi- 
cal Theology. When these appointments are made a year hence, the Seminary 
will have experienced a seventy percent change in its faculty composition 
during a single decade. 


We remain grateful to God for raising up ever new generations 
of extraordinary faculty members here at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The institution is greatly blessed. 


Faithfully yours, 





Thomas W. Gillespie 














ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 





New Seminary trustees include (clockwise from top left) Fred Anderson, 








Justin Johnson, Thomas Johnson, Young Pai, and Thomas Tewell. 


Board of Trustees Elects Five New Members 
Five new members — including two 
alumni/ae — have been elected to the 
Seminary’s board of trustees. The new 
members are the Reverend Fred R. Ander- 
son, the Honorable Justin Morris Johnson, 
Thomas R. Johnson, Professor Young Pai, 
and the Reverend Thomas K. Tewell. 

Both Anderson and Tewell graduated 
from Princeton in 1973 with Master of 
Divinity degrees. Anderson (who also 
earned a Doctor of Ministry degree at 
Princeton in 1981) was called in February 
to be senior minister of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City; 
he previously had served for fourteen 
years as pastor of Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. A 
former vocal musician who sang with 
the San Francisco Opera Talent Bank, 
Anderson has published numerous psalm 
texts, many of which appeared in his book, 
Singing Psalms of Joy and Praise. He also 
helped to write the Presbyterian Church’s 
Directory for Worship and chaired the 
editorial board for the Presbyterian 
Association of Musicians’ journal, Reformed 
Liturgy and Music. 

Thomas Tewell has been senior pastor 
of the Memorial Drive Presbyterian 
Church in Houston for five years. His 
former positions include senior pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at New Provi- 


dence, New Jersey, and associate pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. A frequent speaker 
at conferences and in local congregations 
nationwide, he also is chair of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Special Committee to 
Study Theological Institutions and a 
board member of the Institute of Religion 
in Houston. He received a Doctor of 
Ministry degree from Drew Theological 
Seminary in 1986. 

Justin Johnson is a judge in the Supe- 
rior Court of Pennsylvania who has also 
held appointed positions on the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Law Examiners and the 
Pennsylvania Crime Commission. He 
received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1962, and for several 
years taught as an adjunct professor at 
Duquesne University Law School. John- 
son is a ruling elder in the Bethesda Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburgh and serves 
on the Advisory Committee on the Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church (USA). 

Thomas Johnson is an attorney with 
the law firm of Kirkpatrick and Lockhart 
in Pittsburgh. He received his under- 
graduate degree from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1968 and his law degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1971. A mem- 
ber and ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
Johnson has chaired the church’s Steward- 
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ship, Search, and Personnel committees. 

Young Pai is professor of the social and 
philosophical foundations of education 
at the University of Missouri's School of 
Education. Pai has taught at the Mis- 
souri university since 1959 — the same 
year he earned his doctorate from Rut- 
gers University in New Jersey — and is 
the author of several books, including 
the recently published About Education: 
Foundations and Perceptives. A member 
and ruling elder in the Kansas City Ko- 
rean Church, Pai also serves on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Presbyterian 
Church’s Committee on Theological 
Education and on the denomination’s 
Special Committee to Study Theological 
Institutions. 


Class of 1952 Sponsors Portrait of Former 
Princeton President John A. Mackay 


When the campus center was completed 
in 1952, it replaced long-standing eating 
clubs with a democratic dining center for 
all seminarians. This feat undoubted- 
ly pleased Princeton’s third president, 
the ecumenically oriented John A. Mac- 
kay, who oversaw the center’s construc- 
tion and for whom the building was 
named following his death in 1983. Now, 
with the campus center closed this sum- 
mer for renovations, the Class of 1952 is 
honoring Mackay by commissioning a 
portrait to be unveiled with the center’s 
reopening in the fall. 

The portrait will be the first of Mackay 
ever displayed in the campus center. “It 
was something that was needed,” says 
William Cohea, Jr. (52 M.Div.), who spear- 
headed the fund-raising for the portrait. 
“I happened to love Mackay very much, 
and so did many of the people I talked 
to; he was a great teacher in ecumenics 
and a very warm counselor and friend.” 

The 36" x 48" oil painting will cost 
$9,000 to produce and will join similar 
portraits of prominent alumni/ae and 
professors now decorating the center’s 
main lounge. It will be rendered by David 
Walter (’70 M.Div.), the associate dean of 
admissions at Swarthmore College in 
Pennsylvania. Considered one of Phila- 
delphia’s leading portrait painters, Wal- 
ter has done several works for the Presby- 
terian Historical Society in that city. He 
most recently completed a portrait for 
the Seminary of Bruce Metzger, Prince- 
ton’s George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature, 
Emeritus. 

Those wishing to contribute to the 
Princeton Seminary-Mackay Portrait 
Fund may send donations to Dr. Fred W. 
Cassell, Vice-President for Seminary Rela- 
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ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 





tions, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
CN 821, Princeton, NJ 08542-0803. 


Seminary Helps Churches Personalize 
“Carols of Many Nations” Videotape 

When the “Carols of Many Nations” 
videotape made its debut last Christmas, 
many alumni/ae enjoyed the opportunity 
to reexperience the Seminary’s beloved 
Advent service. For Dwyn Mounger (65 
M.Div.), the tape offered an added benefit: 
it helped to increase attendance at his 
own church’s celebration. 

Mounger, the senior minister of Central 
Presbyterian Church in Anderson, North 
Carolina, took the tape to a local cable 
company, which televised it throughout 
the day on both Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas. He also took advantage of the Sem- 
inary’s offer to personalize the video 
with two thirty-second inserts — one at 
the opening that identified Central Pres- 
byterian Church as the tape’s sponsor, 
and another at the end that listed the 
church’s hours of worship, including 
those of the Christmas Eve service. 

“We had maybe 150 more people than 
we had planned [for the service],” the 
pastor recalls. He credits the increase to 
“Carols of Many Nations,” and plans to 





The Heifer Project Gets the Last Laugh 


“Thursday Night Choir Rehearsal” (above) was just one of the many spoofs that 
composed “Theologiggle,” Princeton’s first-ever comedy revue that was presented on 
campus in April. Sponsored by the Stewardship Committee, the show featured stu- 
dents performing a variety of skits, sketches, and songs that poked good-natured fun 
vf Seminary life. It also helped to raise about $2,000 for the Heifer Project, a hunger 
..-f organization. A video of the performance raised another $900, and matching 
‘unas from an anonymous benefactor raised the total charitable donation to almost 

. Videos can be purchased by calling Ron Rienstra at 609-243-7075. 


market the tape even further for next 
season — a process that ironically begins 
in the summer, when sweltering temper- 
atures evaporate all thoughts of snow- 
falls and manger scenes. 

According to Wayne Whitelock, Prince- 
ton’s director of educational communica- 
tions and technology, cable companies 
plan their holiday schedules several 
months in advance, and churches that 
wish to match Mounger’s success with 
“Carols of Many Nations” should begin 
preparations now — with Princeton’s 
help. The Seminary’s video unit, he says, 
can create each opening and closing in- 
sert according to a church’s specifica- 
tions —“We can put in a picture of the 
church or of a snow scene, help them 
write the script, whatever is needed,” 
Whitelock explains — and then provide 
guidance on how to market the tape to 
local cable companies. (In addition to the 
full-length, fifty-eight-minute tape, a 
shorter twenty-eight-minute version has 
been created to accomodate the open 
slots on cable TV.) 

“We'll walk people through the pro- 
cess,” Whitelock says. “Once they’ve 
done it with us and have made the neces- 
sary contacts, they can do it on their own 
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next year.” Orders will be taken on a 
first-come, first-served basis, he adds, 
and the cost for both the video and the 
Seminary’s production and marketing ef- 
forts will be $50 — a fraction of the cost 
usually charged by commercial operations. 

“Tf you were to go to an outside opera- 
tion, the cost would be at least $1,000,” 
says Joicy Becker, the Seminary’s media 
production coordinator and the video's 
director. “This is really Princeton Semi- 
nary’s gift to the congregations.” 

For further information on the “Carols 
of Many Nations” videotape, please write 
to PTS Videos, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Media Services, CN 821, Princeton 
NJ 08542-0803. 


World Alliance of Reformed Churches Meets 
at Princeton for Four-Day Consultation 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC), an international organization 
representing seventy million Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational Christians in 
177 Reformed denominations, met at 
Princeton in April for a four-day consul- 
tation. Thirty-five delegates representing 
churches on every continent gathered to 
discuss the results of eight bilateral ecu- 
menical dialogues between the Reformed 
churches in WARC and other denomina- 
tions. 

According to Jane Dempsey Douglass, 
professor of historical theology at Prince- 
ton and president of WARC, seven of the 
eight dialogues—those with the Anglicans, 
Baptists, Lutherans, Methodists, Disciples 
of Christ, Mennonites, and Roman Catho- 
lics— were completed before the con- 
ference began. The only ongoing dialogue 
involved the Eastern Orthodox churches. 

“This consultation at Princeton gave us 
a chance to take stock,” she explained. 
“We reviewed what we had learned about 
our own Reformed identity and how we 
may have been changed by conversation 
with our ecumenical partners.” 

The delegates to the consultation, who 
also offered recommendations about the 
future agenda of WARC, were from Leba- 
non, the Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, 
Indonesia, Ghana, Canada, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Australia, Korea, India, Kenya, 
Italy, Zambia, France, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, the Republic of Singapore, and the 
United States. 

WAKRC has helped churches in dif- 
ficult political situations in South Africa, 
the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, 
Egypt, the Sudan, Lebanon, and Rwan- 
da. It was the first ecumenical organiza- 
tion to openly protest human rights 
violations by the Romanian government 
in 1987. 
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in their urban church 








By Margaret Ryan-Atkinson 


endy Boer and Doris Sherman, 
co-pastors of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Camden, 


New Jersey, sit facing each other in their 
modest, darkly paneled church office. 
Sherman leans back in her chair and 
begins, “If we were both alike — ” 

“ — Then they wouldn’t need two of 
us,” Boer continues with a laugh that 
rings true. 

Boer (‘73 M.Div.) is a forty-six-year- 
old fair-skinned mother of three young 
children; she was raised a Presbyterian 
in Darien, Connecticut, a predominantly 
white commuter town near New York. 
Sherman (‘88 M.Div.) is a sixty-year-old 
black mother of three adult children and 
the grandmother of two; she was born in 
West Philadelphia and, after being raised 
in the American Baptist tradition, joined 
the Black Pentecostal Church in the 1950s 
and last September became Presbyterian. 

Yet while the co-pastors seem very dif- 
ferent on the surface, they share much in 
their approach to ministry at Westmin- 
ster, which only a few years ago was 
thought of as a dying church. “We dream 
of...becoming urban specialists in minis- 
try,” Sherman says. Inner-city ministry, 














she explains, “has to cross denomination- 
al lines. What makes the inner-city church 
such a challenge is that you have to be 
open to all kinds of ministering and to 
other people.” 
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“We want to bea church,” Boer says, 
“where people of different races, cultures, 
ages, [and] sexes can come together and 
affirm one another and worship God 
together.” 

While the lives of Boer and Sherman 
are a study in point-counterpoint, West- 
minster and Camden share similar rise- 
and-fall histories that show the immense 
challenges faced by the two co-pastors. 
Often seen as a national example of decay- 
ing urban areas, Camden is a nine-square- 
mile city that once enjoyed the prosperity 
of the Industrial Revolution. That pros- 
perity fostered Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 

In October 1908, twenty-two people 
met in a home on Federal Street, a main 
thoroughfare in Camden, for the first 
worship service. Doctors and other well- 
to-do residents contributed to the forma- 
tion and foundation of the new church, 
and by 1922 the congregation had con- 
structed its own building on the city’s 
southern fringe. When the congregation 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
430 names were on the membership roll. 

Westminster’s decline started during 
the 1960s, when Camden’s population 





Doris Sherman (left) and Wendy Boer, co-pastors of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Camden, New Jersey. 
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began moving to the suburbs. Church at- 
tendance diminished to ten by the late 
1970s. When the church’s pastor, the 
Reverend Howard Abbott, died in August 
1978, the all-white, aging congregation no 
longer reflected the surrounding multicul- 
tural community. The presbytery decided 
not to replace Abbott with a full-time pas- 
tor, and a call went out for ministers to fill 
the pulpit on alternate Sundays. 

On the same day that Abbott died, Boer 
gave birth to her first daughter, Emily. Boer 
had been director of mall min- 
istries at Echelon Mall in Cam- 
den County, where she devel- 
oped several programs for 
senior citizens and young 
adults. Because she intended 
to stay home full time with her 
daughter, Boer resigned from 
her work at the mall. How- 
ever, when she was invited to 
preach at Westminster in 1978, 
she welcomed the opportunity. 
“T saw it as a way of keeping my 
finger in ministry,” she recalls. 

By February 1979, Boer real- 
ized that God’s plans for her 
extended beyond her home 
life, and she accepted a part- 
time position as chaplain in 
the intermediate care unit at 
Lakeland, a health care facility 
near Camden. Then, in 1982, 
Boer was called as Westmin- 
ster’s first woman pastor, a 
part-time position that re- 
quired her to work only seven 
hours a week. She shared the 
pulpit on alternate Sundays 


with another minister, the B 
Reverend Sam Appel. 8 
Boer continued working at € 
Lakeland as well as the church, = 
& 


and in 1985 she accepted yet 
another part-time position as 
chaplain at Memorial Hospital 
in Mt. Holly. That same year 
Sherman began her first year 
at Princeton Seminary. A former science 
teacher at inner-city elementary schools in 
Philadelphia, Sherman says she enrolled 
“to get a sense of what it meant to be a 
minister.” The Black Pentecostal Church, 
she explains, was open to women only as 
missionaries, a service that Sherman un- 
dertook during the early 1980s in Liberia, 
West Africa, and Port-Au-Prince, Haiti. 

In 1986 Sherman’s field education took 
her to Lakeland, where she worked under 
Boer and another woman minister. “That 

vas my first exposure to women who 


were pastors and chaplains,” she says 


WESTIN 


CHURCH 


with the respect of a protégé for her men- 
tors. “They served as excellent models of 
women in ministry.” 

In late 1988, the Reverend Appel retired 
and Boer invited the newly ordained Sher- 
man to replace him. Drawing on their 
sharpest skills — Boer’s fifteen years of ex- 
perience in administering programs and 
Sherman’s lifetime of experiences in urban 
settings — the two then set about to turn 
Westminster around. 

At that time, Boer recalls, “it looked 
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As part of their efforts to help local residents, Sherman and Boer established a 
community garden, the vegetables from which are donated to a food shelter 
operated at the church. 


like the congregation was on a downward 
track. I think the first thing that began to 
take shape was a life wish [for the church] 
rather than a death wish.” Noting that 
she was still working a mere seven hours a 
week, with Sherman preaching every other 
Sunday, Boer realized the church could 
not survive if such limited service con- 
tinued. With membership teetering at thir- 
ty, the co-pastors knew the church needed 
a push — a joining of people and funds 
that would create viable programs and ul- 
timately promote growth. 

That push came in 1989, when a mem- 





ber of the congregation offered funding 
for Boer and Sherman to increase their 
service to twenty hours a week each for 
the next three years, a period that would 
be spent developing a mission plan for 
Westminster. Boer retired from her chap- 
laincy work, and the two co-pastors began, 
as Sherman puts it, “to keep hope alive.” 

One way to attract new membership, they 
decided, was to develop an inclusive wor- 
ship service; during the service, the pro- 
nouns “he” and “she” are alternated to 
include both men and women, and 
psalms in the black tradition are in- 
corporated into the liturgy. In addi- 
tion, the church holds an annual 
celebration honoring Martin Luther 
King, Jr.; a black history day in Feb- 
ruary; and a women’s history day in 
March. Boer and Sherman have held 
joint worship services with a nearby 
Korean church, and they look toward 
reaching out to the Hispanic com- 
munity as well. As a result of this 
determination to cross cultural lines, 
the church’s membership has been 
maintained at thirty, with younger 
members replacing those who leave 
or pass away, and minorities now 
make up twenty percent of the con- 
gregation. 

Boer and Sherman also decided to 
reach out to those who live nearest 
them. The homes surrounding the 
church are still mostly single-family, 
owner-occupied dwellings, but they 
are not without their problems; some 
are boarded up and many have fallen 
into disrepair. And Camden overall 
is a city of both despair and hope, 
evidenced by the stark contrast be- 
tween redevelopment and violent 
crime. The multi-million-dollar State 
Aquarium opened along the water- 
front in February, and two major cor- 
porations — Campbell Soup Company 
and General Electric/ Aerospace — are 
currently building plants adjacent to 
it. Still, residents battle crime on the 
streets and in their homes; a little while 
ago, Sherman says, a church member was 
sitting in his house with his eighty-eight- 
year-old mother when a man broke in, look- 
ing for something to steal, and beat them. 

Yet, Boer asserts, many residents are 
resolutely defying the crime and decay 
that can so easily and superficially become 
stigmas. “People here have a lot of pride 
and dignity,” she says. 

“We would like to let the community 
know,” Sherman adds, “that we are part 
of it.” 

Nearly one-half of Camden’s residents 





are under twenty-one, in- 
cluding many young chil- 
dren struggling to survive. 
In response to this, in April 
1990 Westminster decided to 
“adopt” the Henry Davis 
Elementary School, located a 
few blocks from the church, 
and develop programs that 
would acquaint the children 
with Westminster’s mission. 

The school’s principal 
spoke to the congregation 
and described the violence 
and frustration that the chil- 
dren face each day. “She 
shared with us her concern 
that violence is a standard 
way Of relating for so many 
children,” Boer says. A par- 
ticular incident, often repeated 
at the school, involved two 
children walking down the 
hall: one child accidentally 
bumped into the other, who 
responded with a fist. 

In an effort to help the 
children find a better way of 
interacting, the church set up 
a humanitarian award that is 
given at graduation to the 
student who has best related 
to his or her peers. “What 
we wanted to do was affirm 
[the actions of] the children 


who were being very delib- Boer and Sherman help one of the fifteen local children who participate in an aftersch 
minster Church and the Evangelical Association for the Promotion of Education. 


erate about being peace- 
makers,” Sherman says. The 


winning student is given a $50 savings bond. 


In addition, Westminster’s congrega- 
tion has participated in an oral history pro- 
gram, in which older members of the 
church talk with the children about what 
it was like to grow up in Camden years 
ago, and in the establishment of a com- 
munity garden behind the church build- 
ing. Children help with the garden’s 
cultivation, and the vegetables are do- 
nated to a food shelter operated at the 
church by the West Jersey Presbytery. 

The church has also engaged congrega- 
tions in the surrounding suburban areas 
to help the inner-city children. “We serve 
[as] a bridge between the city and the sub- 
urbs,” Sherman says. An example of this 
could be found after a West Jersey Presby- 
tery meeting last year, when the principal 
of the Davis school again spoke of her con- 
cerns. She mentioned that the school kept 
a sock and underwear closet because so 
many children came to school without 
those necessities. Some members of the 
presbytery were so touched, Boer says, 





that they returned to their churches and 
told them of the schoolchildren’s plight. 
“For two months we were deluged with 
phone calls,” she continues, “from 
churches that went out and bought cases 
of clean underwear and socks. It was a 
good example of the way that together we 
can do something that none of us could 
do by ourselves.” 

Presbytery members have also par- 
ticipated in community programs spon- 
sored by Westminster, a nearby Baptist 
church, and the Evangelical Association 
for the Promotion of Education (EAPE). 
The two churches run a camp during the 
summer that is staffed by the EAPE. In 
the past, children spent part of the day at 
the Baptist church and the remainder at 
Westminster. This year, in an effort to 
serve more children, Westminster will 
offer full-day services to about sixty chil- 
dren. The church has also worked with 
the EAPE for the past two years in provid- 
ing an afterschool latchkey program for 
approximately fifteen local children. 
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ool latchkey program sponsored by both West- 


The three years have passed since 
Westminster’s mission design was first 
mandated, and the co-pastors feel they are 
on the right track. “The new members who 
have come in are young and enthusiastic,” 
Boer says. “We have no shortage of ideas.” 

But both Boer and Sherman realize 
there is still much to be done before they 
reach their goal of an inclusive, multicul- 
tural, thriving church. And it seems they 
will get their chance to realize that dream: 
two weeks before Easter, Boer met with 
the congregation member who under- 
wrote the last three years, and that mem- 
ber agreed to extend the funding indefinitely. 

Reflecting on the strides they have made, 
Boer looks across at Sherman. “Partnership 
is really the name of the game,” she con- 
cludes. “We can’t really do much by our- 
selves. But combined...we can accomplish 
things.” 


Margaret Ryan-Atkinson is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Langhorne, PA. 
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clandestine flight from the town of 

Sinuiju in North Korea, where post- 
war redistribution had replaced a tyran- 
nical Japanese regime with hostile Soviet 
forces. Driven into hiding to escape per- 
secution, Han — a 1929 Princeton gradu- 
ate who had gained influence throughout 
Korea during his twelve years as pastor 
of Sinuiju’s Second Presbyterian Church — 
crossed mountains and rivers, some- 
times hiking as many as fifty miles in a 
night. Finally, after two bone-wearying 
weeks, he arrived at the safe haven of 
Seoul, then occupied by American forces. 

Within a few days, he and twenty-seven 
other refugees from his former pastorate 
met for prayers and established the Beth- 
any Evangelical Church. Renamed with- 
in a year to the Young Nak (Everlasting 
Joy) Church, that body would eventually 
grow into the largest Presbyterian con- 
gregation in the world, and Kyung Chik 
Han would ultimately become one of 
Korea’s most prominent pastors of this 
century — an evangelist whose commit- 
ment to helping refugees and the poor 
has drawn worldwide attention to the 
growth of Chris- 
tianity in Korea. 
Han’s influence in 
Korea has been so 
great, in fact, that 
he recently joined 
the ranks of such 
noted spiritual 
leaders as Mother 
Teresa, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, and 
former Princeton 
president James I. 
McCord asa 
recipient of the 
Templeton Prize 
for Progress in 
Religion. 


I: 1945, Kyung Chik Han set off ona 





During a recent visit to 
Princeton, Kyung Chik 
Han (center) is accom- 
panied by Dr: Sang Lee 
(right) following the morn- 
ing worship service in 
Miller Chapel Lee became 
the first Kyung Chik Han 
Associate Professor of 
Systematic Theology 
when the chair was en- 
dowed at the Seminary 
two years ago. 





The Templeton Prize, awarded annu- 
ally to those who best advance the world’s 
understanding of religion, was founded 
in 1972 by Sir John Marks Templeton, a 
world-renowned financier and Presbyte- 
rian elder who was president of Prince- 
ton’s board of trustees during the years 
1967-73 and 1979-85. Templeton initiated 
the ecumenical prize as a counterpart to 
the Nobel awards, which he felt over- 
looked issues of faith and spirituality, and 
he emphasized that the award would 
honor achievements that increased 
human love or understanding of God, 
rather than “saintliness or mere good 
works.” He also made it the largest an- 
nual monetary prize in the world; as this 
year’s winner, Han received more than 
one million dollars, a sum that the pastor 
used to further Christianity in Korea. 

“For many years I have dreamed of 
seeing North and South Korea reunited 
and the Christian church flourishing 
again in the north,” said Han, who retired 
and was named pastor emeritus of Young 
Nak in 1973. “That is why I...set aside the 
majority of the prize money to rebuild 
the churches in the north as soon as it is 


politically possible.” Upon receipt of the 
check, he immediately gave the money 
to the pastor of the Young Nak Church. 
“I was a millionaire for less than one 
hour,” Han said with the good-natured 
humor for which he is noted. 

Har/’s selection was announced at the 
Church Center for the United Nations 
on March 11. At Princeton, during a visit 
on May 11 to preach in Miller Chapel, 
Han was honored during a ceremony in 
which his portrait, commissioned by the 
elders of the Young Nak Church, was un- 
veiled in Speer Library. 

“Dr. Han represents what God can do 
through faithful, courageous, and wise 
pastoral ministry in the church for the 
sake of the world,” President Thomas W. 
Gillespie said. “He has become in retire- 
ment the ‘elder statesman’ of the Chris- 
tian church in Korea, honored for his 
ministry and revered for his wisdom. To 
meet Dr. Han personally is to be in the 
presence of a humble, self-effacing fellow 
believer whose life has quite evidently 
been touched and blessed by the spirit of 
God.” 

Han, who was born in 1902 to Confu- 











A Ministry of Everlasting Joy 
Kyung Chik Han, founder of the world’s largest Presbyterian — 
congregation, wins the 1992 Templeton Prize 
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cian parents in northern Korea, was 
seven years old when a recently con- 
verted cousin introduced him to Christ’s 
message. The future pastor quickly took 
that message to heart. However, the 
most critical moment in his path toward 
Christian ministry came in 1923 when, 
while walking on an empty beach along 
the Yellow Sea, Han experienced a call 
from God to commit his life to evan- 
gelism. That call soon led him to Prince- 
ton Seminary, where he earned a Bachelor 
of Divinity degree. (He also was elected 
class president during his senior year, a 
measure of his classmates’ esteem.) 

Han returned to Korea after spending 
two years in the western United States 
recovering from tuberculosis, and in 1933 
he became pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church. Han’s accomplishments as 
pastor included building one of the coun- 
try’s first orphanages. But his growing 
popularity and educational ties to Amer- 
ica made him suspect to the Japanese 
regime, which ultimately came to view 
the pastor as one more adversary. Han 
was imprisoned briefly in 1942 for refus- 
ing to worship Emperor Hirohito at a 


_ Shinto shrine, then was stripped of his 


church position. Japan’s defeat led to 
only a brief time of peace for Han, a res- 
pite that ended with the Communist oc- 
cupation. 

During his almost thirty years as 
senior pastor of the Young Nak Church, 
Han committed himself to helping those 
refugees who, as he had, sought to escape 
persecution in North Korea. He led the 
construction of both an orphanage and a 
home for the elderly in the South Korean 
capital, and Young Nak quickly earned a 
reputation as the “refugee church.” The 
turmoil caused by North Korea’s invasion 
of South Korea in 1950 — the same year 
the Young Nak congregation constructed 
a Gothic stone building as its permanent 
home — only served to strengthen the mis- 
sion of Han and Young Nak. The church 
went on to establish homes for widows in 
Pusan and Seoul, a library, and education- 
al institutions ranging from a primary 
school for impoverished children to the 
Seoul Women’s Theological Seminary. 
Through it all the church membership con- 
tinued to grow, and today Young Nak has 
a congregation of sixty thousand, as well 
as five hundred new churches founded 
by members throughout the world. 

In addition to his work through the 
Young Nak Church, Han served for many 
years as moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of Korea. 
He was instrumental in establishing the 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary and 
Soongsil College in South Korea after they 
were shut down in the north, and during 
the late 1950s he served as president of 
the college. His achievements have earned 
him numerous accolades, including the 
Rose of Sharon (the highest medal granted 
to civilians by the South Korean govern- 
ment), two honorary doctorates, and a 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from 
Princeton — a collection now crowned 
by the Templeton Prize. 

Despite such accomplishments, those 
who meet Han = 
are most im- 2 
pressed by his 
humility. “Dr. 
Han is very com- 
mitted to Christ, 
to the church, 
and to the work 
that has been his 
life, but he main- 
tains a very low 
profile,” says 
Fred W. Cassell, 





ored pulpit chair next to the Princeton 
president. 

“Dr. Han insisted that I sit next to the 
president, and that he would sit in the 
end chair,” Lee says. “But I knew in my 
Asian heart this was not the thing to do.” 
What ensued was a stand-off of polite- 
ness between the two men. After about 
ten seconds that must have felt like ten 
minutes under the stares of several thou- 
sand worshipers, Lee triumphed; Han 
sat, turned to the president, and said 
with characteristic simplicity, “He won.” 

That lack of 
affectation is still 
displayed in all 
aspects of the 
pastor’s life. 
| Since retiring, 
Han has lived on 
the Young Nak 
Church grounds 
| ina modest, 
three-room 
house, the receiv- 
ing area of which 


Princeton’s vice- contains space 
president for for little more 
seminary rela- than a few chairs, 
tions, who a table, anda 
preached at small plant 
Young Nak recently sent to 
Church in 1990 | him by the 
while accom- republic’s presi- 
panying the ie y 4 dent in con- 
ominaty Sine ash John Marks Templeton, a past president of Princeton’s board gratulations for 


ers on a trip to 


is very quiet, 

very humble, very kind — but I don’t 
think any Korean Presbyterian would do 
a thing without having first consulted 
with him. He knows who he is, and 
everybody else knows it as well. He is 
held in great reverence.” 

“I think Dr. Han is the quintessential 
pastor,” says Dr. Sang Lee, who became 
the first Kyung Chik Han Associate Pro- 
fessor in Systematic Theology when the 
chair was endowed at Princeton two years 
ago. (The endowment is believed to be 
the first at an American seminary to honor 
an Asian Christian.) “In Asian culture, we 
have a term called te, which can be best 
defined as a combination of humility and 
compassion. Dr. Han has a great deal of te.” 

Lee has visited Han often over the 
years, and he still laughingly recalls the 
time when he translated a sermon deliv- 
ered by President Gillespie at the Young 
Nak Church, and the reverse power strug- 
gle that occurred between himself and 
Dr. Han over who would take the hon- 


#3 of trustees, initiated his prize in 1972 to honor those who best 
Seoul. “Dr. Han _ aqvance the world’s understanding of religion. 


winning the 
Templeton Prize. 
He and his late 
wife, Chan Bin Kim, had one son and 
one daughter, and today Han is grand- 
father to seven children and great- 
grandfather to nine. 

However humble, Han still main- 
tains a vitality that enables him to deliv- 
er a monthly sermon at Young Nak (he is 
especially noted for his simple yet pow- 
erful language) and to chair the “Love 
Rice” movement, which has been provid- 
ing food to the world’s poor since 1990. 
Now in his tenth decade, he continues to 
impart to the world, through his energy 
and his gentle, powerful spirit, an ex- 
ample of what it means to live fully the 
message of Christ. 

Perhaps Har’s life can best be summed 
up in a statement John Templeton once 
made to the New York Times about the 
nature of his prize. “The laws of love 
and charity differ from the laws of mathe- 
matics,” the noted financier said. “The 
more we give away, the more we have 
left.” @ 
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By Barbara A. Chaapel 


| ighteenth-century French sculptor 


Auguste Rodin wrote of his voca- 

tion: “Art, for the artists of earlier 
times, was one of the wings of love; 
religion was the other. Art and religion 
provide humanity with all the certainties 
that it needs.” 

For David Redding, an artist who is 
preparing to become a Pres- 
byterian minister, the con- 
fluence of art and religion has 
long provided a wellspring 
for his life and a channel to 
the certainty of a loving God. 
At the age of 34, Redding is 
recognized as one of the finest 
young wildlife painters in the 
United States. He has mounted 
exhibits at Cleveland’s Metro- 
parks Zoo Exhibit Hall and at 

Houston’s Museum of Art of 
the American West, and he 
gave a special showing of his 
paintings of birds for the Na- 
tional Audubon Society at 
the Bottelle Memorial In- 
stitute in Columbus, Ohio. He 
has traveled with his sketch- 
book both in this country 
and abroad. In addition toa 
growing number of commis- 
sions, he issues lithographs 
of his original works. 

“Thave been drawing for 
as long as I can remember,” 
says the soft-spoken, dark- 
eyed man who spent his growing-up 
years on the northeast coast of Florida 
and will begin his final year of seminary 
at Princeton in the fall. “My mother, who 
is a very spiritual person, is a portrait 





Left: In the Realm of the King, a7 78"x 27 3/4" oil paint- 
ing. (A limited number of 20" x 24 1/2" prints are avail- 
able.) The lion is based on Aslan, a character in C. S: 
Lewis's Chronicles of Narnia. 

Above. David Redding with his painting, McKinley 
through the Mist, an 78’x 23 1/2" oll that was inspired 
by a camping trip to Alaska last summer. 








painter, and when I was young she 
taught art at a school for the deaf and 
blind in Florida. She began giving me in- 
formal art lessons at home when I was a 
child.” 

At eleven, Redding began taking for- 
mal lessons and joined the St. Augustine 
Student Art Association. Two years later 
he mounted his first one-person show, ex- 
hibiting fifteen paintings. Most of them 
depicted scenes from the natural world, 


Creatures Great and Smal 
The Wildlife Paintings of David Redding 


ing the support and love that allowed him 
to develop his artistic gifts in those early 
years. His dad built him an easel in his 
room where he painted after school every 
day. “Both of my parents gave me en- 
couragement and affirmation,” he says. 
“I was never pushed or driven to paint. I 
tried piano lessons, too, but I hated practic- 
ing, so my parents let me quit. But I al- 
ways kept drawing.” 

Animals and birds in their natural 
habitats were Redding’s 
favorite subjects. “My ear- 
liest piece was a seascape 
with birds,” he recalls, “and 
the second was a lion. I got 
the idea for the lion from the 
character Aslan in C. S. Lewis's 
Chronicles of Narnia, which my 
parents read aloud to us in 
the car one summer on a fami- 








including paintings of wildlife native to 
Florida. 

Remembering that show, Redding still 
marvels at the reaction of those who saw 
the exhibit: all of the paintings were sold, 
and soon thereafter he began to get com- 
missions for original wildlife paintings. 

“Painting was so natural to me,” he 
says. “I couldn’t imagine ever not being 
able to paint. The fact that people liked 
what I painted was serendipitous.” 

Redding credits his family with provid- 


ly trip.” (He has since done 
several commissioned works 
of lions set in the African 
landscape, and Lewis’s Aslan 
is the model for them all.) 

This attraction to nature 
and its wild creatures started 
Redding on the path to be- 
coming what Jack Hanna, the 
director of the Columbus Zoo 
in Columbus, Ohio, has called 
“one of the finest wildlife art- 
ists I have ever seen.” As an 
art major at Flagler College in 
St. Augustine and later as an 
English major at Ohio State 
University, Redding kept 
painting and honed his gift 
for the realistic depiction of nature. He 
worked primarily in the medium of oils, 
perfecting a meticulous attention to detail 
that resulted in the lifelike beauty of the 
eagles, geese, whales, and mountain 
sheep that filled his canvasses. He also 
learned to stretch his own linen canvas- 
ses, a time-consuming technique prac- 
ticed by Renaissance artists but seldom 
used today. 

“T have done some impressionist paint- 
ings and even some cubist [works],” Red- 
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ding says, “but realism is my strength 
and love. I work in oils, acrylics, and 
watercolors, and each painting takes 
somewhere between thirty and sixty 
hours to paint.” 

He often travels to see the actual land- 
scapes he will paint. “I took a long trip 
out west several years ago looking for 
landscapes,” he explains, “and found the 
beautiful mountain peaks of Washington 
State. I went to the Upper Michigan pen- 
insula to a bald eagle preserve to paint 
the American bald eagle. Monet, one of 
my favorite painters, believed it was es- 
sential for an artist to get out- 
side and physically experience 
the diversity of the landscape, 
to see the full effect of the light 
on shapes and colors.” 

One of Redding’s most 
cherished trips was a journey 
to Alaska with his brother last 
summer. For two weeks they 
camped and hiked across the 
state, traveling forty miles north 
of the Arctic Circle and visit- 
ing the big wildlife preserves 
in the south. 

His eyes shine as he recalls 
the trip: “I wanted to soak up 
everything Isaw. I went salmon 
fishing on the Russian River. I 
saw the majestic white dall sheep 
on the dark green slopes of Mt. 
McKinley. And then we saw the hump- 
backed whales, one of the most breath- 
taking experiences I have ever had. 

“Near Seward, just at the tip of the Hol- 
gate Glacier, we took a boat out into the 
bay one misty morning. The whales 
were all around us, their tails coming up 
out of the water in slow motion, the water 
sliding off their huge flukes. They were 
enormous and graceful at the same time. 
When they breached right in front of me, 

I was overwhelmed that such sheer size 
and strength could contain such grace of 
movement. I have never seen anything 

to compare to them. Seeing them brought 
to mind the passage in the Book of Job 
about the great Leviathan of the deeps.” 
Redding never thought he would paint a 
whale, but a painting came unbidden 
from that sight. 

He called the painting Leviathan Flukes, 
and the humpbacked whales joined the 
salmon and the dall sheep on his Alas- 
kan canvasses. 

It was seven and a half years ago that, 
in the midst of a busy life of painting, 
traveling, and exhibiting his works at gal- 
leries in Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio, Redding 


Ghost of the A 





began to take courses at Trinity Seminary 
in Ohio. 

The call to seminary did not surprise 
him. “The urge to be a pastor had al- 
ways been in the back of my mind. I al- 
ways felt it growing up, feeling the spiri- 
tuality in my family, being immersed in 
the lives of family members who were 
ministers.” (His father and his older sister, 
Marion (’80 M.Div.), are Presbyterian 
ministers, his mother has a divinity de- 
gree, and his maternal grandfather was a 
missionary physician in the Sudan.) 

“T guess becoming a minister comes 





rctic, a 9 1/2" x 13" onginal oil painting. (A limited edition of 580 signed and 
numbered prints are available.) 


naturally,” he concludes, “just like paint- 
ing.” 

Redding transferred to Princeton last 
fall. The more courses he’s taken, the 
surer he is that he is called to be a pastor. 
He enjoys preaching, teaching, and coun- 
seling, and he relishes the connection be- 
tween theology and art that his life offers 
him. “I think spiritual convictions and 
artistic gifts come from the same source, 
from the same part of our humanity,” he 
says. “God calls artists as well as minis- 
ters. Even those artists who wouldn’t 
call themselves Christian will, if you push 
them, admit to some urge or calling from 
a higher power. 

“Tt’s hard to put into words. Art forms 
have the power to name reality. When lam 
painting, I often have the feeling that what 
I'm painting is receiving a blessing. The 
blessing is to see the world in a new way.” 

Theologian Langdon Gilkey would 
agree; he says that the role of artists is to 
help people to “stop, look, and see what 
is real, and be.” 

Redding admits that art and the 
Reformed theological tradition have his- 
torically been in tension. “We are a church 
of documents and doctrines and words,” 


he says. “And much so-called ‘religious’ 
art has been mediocre. But there are pow- 
erful ways for art to bring about spiritual 
transformation. 

“When I was twelve, my parents took 
us on a trip to see the major museums of 
Western Europe. I was overwhelmed by 
seeing Michelangelo’s David; I had to sit 
down before I fell down. Seeing it was 
one of my earliest memories of being 
deeply moved by something that some- 
one else had created. 

“We also went to see the Sistine 
Chapel. The glorious reaching of God 
to touch Adam across 
the ceiling of that chapel — 
that’s what many, many people 
think of when they think of 
the Creation.” Smiling gently, 
he adds, “Some artist should 
do a painting of an inclusive 
God for this generation.” 

Redding believes his art will 
be as much a witness to God 
as is his preaching. He does 
not envision painting biblical 
characters or scenes just be- 
cause he has become a minis- 
ter. He prefers to communicate 
the goodness of God’s cre- 
ation in what he calls “more 
subtle ways.” 

“One of our first, Genesis- 
given obligations is the 
obligation to be stewards of the earth,” 
he says. “My wildlife paintings remind 
people of that, I think. They raise con- 
sciousness about the environment and 
engage people in a positive way with the 
world around them.” 

He also anticipates combining an 
interest in writing with his art, compos- 
ing comments about his wildlife habitats 
much in the style of Canadian wildlife 
painter Robert Bateman, whom he ad- 
mires. “Bateman is a thinking man’s art- 
ist,” Redding says. “He wants the 
viewer to know why he painted each 
scene and what it means to him.” 

Redding looks forward to graduation 
from Princeton next spring and to ordina- 
tion to the ministry. But he will not leave 
his paintbrush behind for the pulpit. “If 
I had to choose between painting and 
ministry, I don’t know if I could do that. 
I hope God will continue to call me to do 
both.” 


« 
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David Redding is spending the summer at 
home in Delaware, Ohio, where he is prepar- 
ing for an exhibit in August. He will return 
to Princeton in the fall, and the Seminary 
will mount an exhibit of his works in October. 
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In the land of mesquite 

and rattlesnakes, Princeton 
alumnus “Tex” Eubank is 
right at home 


Text and photos by Fred W. Cassell 


want you to meet a good friend of mine. And a good friend to Princeton Seminary. He’s 

an alumnus, one of our oldest, and a Texan. Bransford Eubank — or “Tex,” as he was 

known to his Seminary classmates in the Class of 1930 — lives outside the little town of 
Cross Cut, near the Pecan Bayou in northwest Brown County. There cattle graze amid pecan 
trees and mesquite, and neighbors most often live miles away. 

Tex lives with his wife, Eloise, on the ranch where he was born in 1897. His “place” stretches 

from beyond the high hill to the east, about three miles from his house as the buzzard flies, to 
the highest mesa you can see to the southwest. At ninety-four, Tex doesn’t ride horses, brand 
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At ninety-four, 
Tex doesn't raise 
horses, brand cattle, 
or pick cotton like he 
did when he was 
growing up. But he 
still grafts branches 
on his pecan trees 
and kills rattlesnakes 
with his .22! 
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cattle, or pick cotton like he did when 

he was growing up. But he still grafts 
branches on his pecan trees to improve 
their quality, fills in chuckholes along the 
road leading from the highway to his 
ranch house, and kills rattlesnakes with 
his .22! 

Brown County, Texas, fosters indepen- 
dence in its sons and daughters. They are 
“down to earth,” realistic, practical, and 
not timid of soul or overly sentimental of 
spirit. There’s a love of the land that 
seems bred into the people raised on it, 
and that love is clearly evident in Tex. He 
says he would be happy to live a thou- 
sand years if God would just let him sit a 
spell every day on those hills. 

His deep love for Princeton Seminary 
is also clearly evident. Talk to Tex Eubank 
about Princeton, about his days on our 
campus and about those classmates and 
friends of more than sixty years ago, and 
eyes that squint from looking into the 
West Texas sun become misty with the 
memories of his student days. Because of 
his love for Princeton and his generous na- 
ture, Tex Eubank is making it possible for 
men and women to study at the Seminary. 
Through the scholarship endowment fund 
he has established, he is assuring there 
will be thousands of dollars in scholarship 
aid available each year to those who need 
it. For as long as there is a Princeton Semi- 











nary, there will be students who have 
good reason to give thanks to God for this 
alumnus from West Texas. This is the 
man I want you to meet. 

Tex’s ranch is about 24 hours west of 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Airport if you drive at 
West Texas speeds and don’t look too 
closely at the speedometer. A mile or so 
after skirting the little village of Cross Cut 
and crossing the Pecan Bayou, you turn 
onto the ranch road. Driving past oil and 
gas storage tanks, beside a fenced pasture 
where cattle graze, you carefully avoid 
any chuckholes Tex hasn’t gotten to yet. A 
couple of Texas white-tailed deer may 
bound across the road in front of the car. 
After about half a mile you see Tex’s 
house, where the welcome mat is always 
out. More precisely, if Tex and Eloise know 
you re coming, the welcome sign will like- 
ly be posted on the wire fence that sur- 
rounds the house. On one occasion it 
read, “Welcome Back Fred,” with the rest 
of its message written in Chinese charac- 
ters! I later learned that those characters 
translated roughly to, “Welcome, friend 
who comes from far away.” Beside the 
sign, high ona pole, a flag will flutter in 
wind that seldom stops. It will be the 
American flag on some days, but on 
others it’s the Texas Lone Star State flag 
that proudly greets each visitor. 

During a visit, Tex will drive you in his 


pick-up truck all over the ranch, whose 
every rock and tree he knows well. He'll 
talk knowledgeably about the interesting 
geological formations and the settling of 
those parts by the earliest of the native 
Americans. As a scientist and historian of 
that area, Tex has written about the land 
and its people. A part of what he has 
recorded gives a glimpse into its interest- 
ing past: 

“Some two hundred million years ago 
a Shallow sea extended across here from 
Nova Scotia to Mexico. When the sea was 
shallow, sand settled in to form sandstone, 
when it was deeper mud settled in to 
make clay, and when the water was 
deepest tiny sea creatures settled to form 
limestone. As the sea continued to sink, 
deposits continued laying down the 
Permian Rocks and the Permian Basin 
of West Texas.” 

He writes in that history of northwest 
Brown County (a copy of which we have 
in Speer Library) about the different layers 
of volcanic ash “blown out of the throat” 
of one of the volcanos that existed in the 
area. And ona visit he will point out the 
greenish rock colored by the ash’s copper 
content, and the red layers of stone where 
the “smooth gizzard stones of the plant- 
eating dinosaurs” that once lived in the 
region can be found. As for the first hu- 
mans, Tex writes, “The earliest man 
hereabouts followed the elephants from 
across the Bering Straits some fifteen or 
twenty thousand years ago. I have found 
his beautifully fluted spear points. Ihave 
found three elephant teeth, and several 
years ago with friends dug up an elephant 
head in the bed of Turkey Creek.” 

Tex will also point out the military 
trails crisscrossing his land that were used 
by the army as it moved across the area to 
forts further west in Texas. And he'll 
show you the holes in the ground under a 
grouping of three live oak trees where 
folks have dug for a treasure supposedly 
buried by outlaws 11 centuries ago. Ac- 
cording to the story, in 1861 two men 
down on the Rio Grande, Laird and 
Sanchez, heard that steers were selling for 
$20 a head in Springfield, Missouri. They 
gathered a herd of more than three 
thousand head and started trailing them 
across Texas to the Red River. Finding 
themselves shorthanded, they hired a 
couple of cowboys, Wright and Allen, 
who proved to be good hands. They 
made it to Springfield and sold the cattle 
for $60,000. The two ranchers kept the 
two hands as guards and, packing the 
money on mules, set out for the return trip 
to the Rio Grande. When they were about 
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one hundred miles west of Fort Worth, 
Wright and Allen shot the two ranchers, 
burned the equipment, ran off the horses, 
and buried the money, taking $1,000 each. 
They then set off on foot for Waco, where 
they lived by gambling. Allen soon lost 
his stake, however, and wanted to go back 
for more of the money. The two argued and 
in a shoot-out Wright outdrew Allen and 
killed him. Joining a company of Con- 
federate soldiers, Wright soon got in an ar- 
gument with a sergeant and killed him, 
for which he was summarily hanged. But 
before the hanging Wright gave his com- 
manding officer, Captain Snell, a map of 
where the money was. The captain, unfor- 
tunately, was “bushwhacked” before he 
found the treasure. 

But don’t be too quick to start a trea- 
sure hunt today, because Tex believes that 
one of his father’s neighbors, Lev Baugh, 
found the money in the early 1880s. At 
least he claimed to have found it, and 
many believed him since he came to those 
parts a poor man, then all of a sudden 
started to buy land and cattle; when he 
died, Lev Baugh was the richest man in 
the county. No one knows for sure, of 
course, and the legend persists. “Men 
would still dig there,” Tex says, “if I 
would let them.” 

In 1888 Tex’s father began to buy the 
land that became the ranch where Tex 
and his sisters grew up. After high school, 
Tex enrolled at Texas A&M to study agri- 
culture, graduating in 1922 after his studies 
were interrupted by a stint in the U.S. 
Marine Corps during the last year of 
World War I. During his A&M days he 
“fell in” with some young men who met 
regularly in a small group for prayer and 
Bible study, and that kind of group expe- 
rience would help to shape the remain- 
der of his life. Graduation was followed 
by a year of teaching in two small schools, 
and then the chain of events began that 
was to lead him to Princeton Seminary. 

An evangelical Christian organization 
wanted to ship a herd of cattle to China 
to help improve the quality of beef, and 
thereby the quality of life, in that country. 
With his ranching experience, agricultural 
education, and Christian dedication, Tex 
was hired. He traveled to New York at 
the organization’s request to buy the herd, 
then took the cattle by train to Seattle for 
the trip across the Pacific. After deliver- 
ing the cattle in China, he was invited to 
teach agriculture at Yenching University 
in Peking. During his three years there 
(1924-27) he came to believe that the 
Chinese people needed the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ more than they needed help 


in agriculture, and that God was calling 
him to bring the Good News to those 
people. He returned to the United States 
and, with his strong Christian faith and 
$100 to his name, Tex entered Princeton 
Seminary in the fall of 1927. 

Graduation in 1930 brought marriage 
to his first wife, Martha, a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Vassar, and the couple’s com- 
missioning as missionaries to China. To- 
gether they served for the next seven years 
with the China Mission of the Presbyte- 
rian Church (USA). Martha was the head 
of the foreign language department of 
Cheloo University. Tex was an evange- 
list who liked nothing better than to take 
his bedroll and hike out into the country- 
side to tiny, remote villages to be with 
the people and tell them about God’s 
love in Jesus Christ. When reappoint- 
ment for a second term in the mission 
field was not possible, Tex and Martha 
returned to Texas and he enrolled again 
at A&M for a master’s degree in science. 

The remainder of his working life in- 
cluded several years pastoring the First 
Presbyterian Church in Menard, Texas, 
and teaching at Daniel Baker College and 
Howard Payne College. After retirement 
he served as a land use consultant in 
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Uganda and in Ethiopia, as well as with 
the Maryknoll fathers in the Yucatan area 
of Mexico. The last quarter of a century, 
Tex has been back where he began, on 
the land he loves with its pecan trees and 
mesquite, with the cattle and the deer, 
with the geological formations he loves 
to describe and the history he knows so 
well. 

Today, Tex shares his life with Eloise, 
whom he married after Martha’s death 
in 1983. She calls him her “one-in-a-mil- 
lion!” They have known each other for 
more than seventy years, and share not 
only their Texas roots and love of the 
land, but the same deep Christian devo- 
tion. With Eloise came a new tie to Prince- 
ton Seminary, for her son-in-law, John 
McCord, is the cousin of Princeton’s 
former president, James I. McCord, also 
of Texas. 

I wanted you to know Tex and Eloise. 
And if you ever get out to Brown Coun- 
ty, maybe Tex will give you the rattles 
from a rattlesnake he’s recently killed, so 
you can keep them in your desk — the 
way I keep the ones he gave me. 


Fred W. Cassell is Princeton’s Vice-President for 


Seminary Relations. 


Today, Tex shares his life with Eloise, whose son-in-law is the 


cousin of Princeton's former president, James I. McCord. 
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In Memory Of: The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen (‘50B) to The Reverend Dr. Frederick E. Christian 


Arthur M. Adams (’34B) to the Dean 
Arthur M. Adams Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter (‘38B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Betty C. Bryant to the Newton W. and 
Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Michael and Ella Federovich Cuper to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Joseph and Ella Dabaghian to the Ansley 
G. and Jane R. Van Dyke Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Daisy Dancer to the Scholarship Fund 


the Annual Fund 

Mr. Frank Marsh to the Annual Fund 

Mr. J. Andrew Marsh to the Annual Fund 

Alice Meisel to the Charles T. Fritsch 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Clifford G. Pollock 
('37B) to the Annual Fund 

Miss Freda Schulz to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
(‘10B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Franklin T. Wheeler 
(1889B) to the Annual Fund 

Mr. Marcus S. Wright, Jr., to the First 


('34B) to the Center of Continuing 
Education 

The Reverend Raymond E. Judd, Jr. 
('59B), to the Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. Ann Lindahl to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

Dr. Clarice J. Martin to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

The Reverend Anne Marie Meyerhoffer 
(88B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Peter Paris to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
('45B) to the David B. Watermulder 
Prize 


The Reverend Alfred H. Davies ('44B) to Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, In Appreciation Of: 
the Annual Fund New Jersey Scholarship Endowment The Reverend Norman E. Myer (‘65B) to 
The Reverend Dr. Harold Clifton DeWindt Fund the Scholarship Fund 


('36B) to the Scholarship Fund In Honor Of: The Reverend Keiko Obara (’53b) to the 
The Reverend Dr. Allan M. Frew (35B) Dr. and Mrs. James A. Allison, Jr. ((51B), Annual Fund 

to the Scholarship Fund to the Scholarship Fund Mrs. Yoshiko Watari (’53e) to the Annual 
The Reverend Dr. Charles T. Fritsch Newton W. Bryant to the Newton W. Fund 

('35B) to the Annual Fund and Betty C. Bryant Scholarship The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 


The Reverend Dr. John Galloway ('33B) 
to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Harold D. Hayward 
(33M) to the Annual Fund 


Endowment Fund 


LIFE INCOME OPPORTUNITIES 


Increasing attention is being given these days to life income plans as a means of making charitable 
gifts. If you are among the growing number of our friends who find this concept appealing, you 
might like to know more about the life income possibilities that are available through the Seminary’s 
Planned Giving Program. Besides having the satisfaction of supporting the Seminary’s mission of 
preparing men and women for service to the church, those who enter into life income arrangements 
with our institution can often enhance their own stream of income and take advantage of tax benefits 
allowed by law to encourage charitable giving. 
Here are the main features of these plans. A gift is given to the Seminary in return for income pay- 


(‘45B) to the Annual Fund 


INVESTING IN MINISTRY 


>) ments to the donor for life or, in some instances, for a period of years. This arrangement is expressed 

| ina formal agreement and entitles the donor to a charitable deduction for income tax purposes in the 
year of the gift. If the entire deduction cannot be used in that year, it may be carried over for up to 
five years. A beneficiary, such as a spouse, may also be provided for in a life income agreement. Upon 
—_—__—_ the death of the donor or of any beneficiary covered by the agreement, the principal becomes the 
property of the Seminary to be used according to the wishes of the donor. If no particular use is specified in the agreement, the 
principal is used at the discretion of our trustees. 

Life income gifts may be made in the form of cash, appreciated securities, or other appreciated property. In the latter two in- 
stances, the gift is fixed at its fair market value and the capital gain tax that the donor would otherwise pay is avoided. (An ex- 
ception to this involves Charitable Gift Annuities, in which the capital gain impact is greatly reduced but not avoided 
altogether.) A life income arrangement also frees the donor of investment and management responsibilities and carries with it 
federal estate tax benefits. 

All donors entering into life income agreements with our institution must be fifty years of age or older, as must all 
beneficiaries. There are also minimum dollar amounts to be observed in connection with the various arrangements we offer. 

In addition, such arrangements can be incorporated into a person’s will to benefit a spouse and/or other survivor. 


The Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of development, administers the Seminary’s Planned Giving Program. If you would like more 
detailed information about the life income plans offered by the Seminary, please contact him at 609-497-7756. 


By Chase S. Hunt 
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15-16 


16-17 


19-21 


26-30 


27-28 


29-30 


November 
2 


30 - Dec. 3 


“Theology and Power” 
(Elizabeth Bettenhausen) 


“Christian Ministry: Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” 
(Douglas J. Hall) 


“Small Church Leadership: Developing Understanding, 
Enthusiasm, and Ministry” 
(Anthony G. Pappas) 


“Theological Foundations of Medical Ethics” 
(Nancy J. Duff) 


“Ministry for Liberation and Motivation” 
(John R. Bryant) 


“Homiletical and Pastoral Values in Charles Wesley’s Hymns” 
(Carol Noren, Frederick E. Maser, John R. Tyson) 


“Broken Healing People Needing a Broken Healing Church” 
(Israel James D. Nelson, Thomas S. Baker, Byron Leasure) 


“Interim Ministry—Phase III” 
(Joan Mabon) 


“The Bible and Anti-Semitism” 
(Irvin J. Borowsky, Krister Stendahl, James A. Sanders, Louis 
Feldman, James H. Charlesworth) 


“Board of Pensions (PCUSA) Advanced Retirement Seminar” 
(David Rich; John C. Bramer, Jr.; Albert Dimmock) 


“Doing Ministry in a Conservative Context: Dangers of Literate 
Ministry in an Oral Society” 

(Tex Sample) 

“Preachers in Search of Their Voices” 

(Thomas H. Troeger) 


“The Vital Congregation” 
(Margaret E. Bruehl and Roy W. Pneuman) 


“To Live as We Believe...” 
(J. Frederick Holper and Deborah F. Mullen) 


“The Spiritual Journey of Divorce” 
(J. Randall Nichols) 


“Run the Church the Way You Run the Company?” 
(John Talbot) 


“Regarding Adoption: Questions Pastors Ask and Are Asked” 
(Lois McMullen) 


“The Pastoral Epistles” 
(J. Christiaan Beker) 





For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 08540, 609-497-7990 
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The Church and Inclusivity/5 
During the Alumni/ae Reunion in May, Princeton professors confronted 
one of the church’s most pressing concerns. 
by Margaret Ryan-Atkinson 


A Rabbinate Revitalized/8 
Through Princeton’s D.Min. program, Rabbi Melvin Glazer 
has found his ministry infused with new meaning. 
by Rich Youmans 


Into the Heart of Faith/10 
Faced with vital surgery, transplant patient Walter Ungerer 


found miracles can happen. 
by Barbara A. Chaapel 


A Voice for Justice/13 
After almost a decade of aiding the unjustly imprisoned, 
Jim McCloskey has earned nationwide recognition. 
by Russell Roberts 
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Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Interest in diversity continues to mount in our society and the 
church — and, not surprisingly, on the campus. 


Consider the diversity of our faculty. Denominations represented 
include the following: Episcopal (2), Lutheran (2), Baptist (3), Disciples of Christ (1), 
Methodist (1), Church of Christ (1), Roman Catholic (1), and Presbyterian (30). 
Moreover, ten of the faculty are women and six represent racial-ethnic minorities. 


The student body is equally diverse. This academic year it repre- 
sents fifty-seven denominations and forty-six states (plus the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico). Among the students there are 267 women (thirty-three percent), 
65 Asian-Americans (eight percent), 49 African-Americans (six percent), 8 Hispanic- 
Americans (one percent), and 2 Native Americans. In addition, there are ninety- 
two international students from twenty-eight nations and six continents. 


Presbyterian in its historical and ecclesial identity, the Seminary 
continues to exercise an ecumenical, national, and international ministry of theo- 
logical education. 


Faithfully yours, 





Thomas W. Gillespie 
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A record ten women received Ph.D.’s in June, including (trom lett) Cynthia Sexton Miller, Leonora Tubbs Tisdale, Nancy 
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Lammers Gross, Kathleen Diane Billman, Catherine Lynn Nakamura, Patncia Howery Davis, Leanne Van Dyk, and 
Amanda Lee Berry Wylie. (Thelma Megill-Cobbler and Nyambura Jane Noroge are not pictured.) 


Ph.D. Records Set at 180th Commencement 
Two records were established among Doc- 
tor of Philosophy students during Prince- 
ton’s 180th commencement on June 1. 
Eighteen Ph.D.’s were awarded, exceeding 
the previous high of seventeen set in 1967 
and 1973, and ten of the eighteen Ph.D. 
graduates were women — the first time 
that women recipients outnumbered the 
men, and the first time that the Ph.D. 
graduating class has included more than 
four women. 

The ten women (along with their fields) 
were: Kathleen Diane Billman, pastoral 
theology; Amanda Lee Berry Wylie, church 
history; Patricia Howery Davis, pastoral 
theology; Nancy Lammers Gross, theolo- 
gy and communication in preaching; 
Thelma Megill-Cobbler, theology; Cather- 
ine Lynn Nakamura, Old Testament; 
Leonora Tubbs Tisdale, theology and 
communication in preaching; Leanne Van 
Dyk, theology; Cynthia Sexton Miller, pas- 
toral theology; and Nyambura Jane 
Njoroge, religion and society. (Njoroge 
was also the first woman to enter and 
graduate from St. Paul’s United Theologi- 
cal College in Kenya, the first woman to 
be ordained in the Presbyterian Church in 
East Africa, and the first woman from that 
denomination to receive a Ph.D.) 

The Seminary conferred its first Ph.D. 
(then known as the Th.D.) to Donald 
McKay Davies in 1944. The first women 
to receive the degree were Joyce Hyacinth 
Elaine Bailey and Elizabeth Gordon 


Edwards, both in 1972. Edwards now 
teaches New Testament at Princeton. 

The eighteen Ph.D. graduates were 
among 209 men and women who received 
degrees this year. The Seminary also con- 
ferred 104 Master of Divinity degrees, 67 
Master of Theology degrees, 8 Master of 
Arts degrees, and 12 Doctor of Ministry 
degrees. 


Mackay Campus Center Features 
Renovated Dining Hall, Kitchen for 

New Academic Year 

Students returning to the Seminary this 
fall found dining on campus a new experi- 
ence. Over the summer the Mackay Cam- 
pus Center underwent major renovations 
to its dining hall and kitchen, and for the 
new academic year it includes an expand- 
ed cafeteria-style serving area, balcony 
seating, and state-of-the-art kitchen equip- 
ment. The dining room even features re- 
production Windsor chairs and two cus- 
tom-built chandeliers. 

The new additions replaced equipment 
and furniture that had been in place since 
the center’s opening in 1952. At that time, 
the tables, chairs, and kitchen equipment 
had been either donated by or purchased 
from Princeton University. Since then, the 
only change until now has been the addi- 
tion of the serving area, which replaced 
waiters who attended each table. The 
center even has the same food contractor, 
ARA Services, making the Seminary one 
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of the company’s oldest customers. 

“We got forty years out of the furniture 
and equipment, and I doubt if there’s 
another institution that has gone that long,” 
says Rick Lansill, Princeton’s vice-presi- 
dent for financial affairs. “The Seminary 
certainly got its money’s worth.” 

According to Lansill, the renovations 
were needed because, after four decades, 
things had simply worn out. “The kitchen 
equipment was antiquated,” Lansill ex- 
plains. “Our maintenance crew said they 
couldn’t maintain it any longer.” To bring 
1950s construction up to 1990s standards, 
he says, the Seminary virtually had to 
“start from scratch.” 

Today the kitchen offers greater effi- 
ciency through such state-of-the-art equip- 
ment as convection steamers and automat- 
ed deep-fryers. Its size has been reduced 
— providing the food preparers with 
easier access to all that new equipment — 
and the remaining space is now occupied 
by the serving area, which was formerly 
situated at the back of the dining hall. 

With the new location comes a new 
cafeteria system. According to Tim 
Richards, Princeton’s director of food 
service, the old method — in which an 
individual would join a line and creep 
around the counter, waiting to arrive at 
certain food stations as if they were train 
stops — has been replaced by a “scatter 
system”: people can now go directly to 
the section offering the fare they want. 

A new frozen yogurt machine offers 
healthy treats to those with a sweet tooth, 
and a new grille has enabled such 
traditional favorites as hamburgers and 
cheeseburgers to become part of the 
daily menu. 

The former serving area is now 
open to dining, as are two balconies at 
either side of the hall. These sections are 
carpeted, while the main dining area has a 
hardwood floor for events that feature 
dancing. In addition, new chairs and 
tables can accommodate a variety of 
groups; where formerly the hall offered 
only large, wooden tables that seated 
eight, it now also has seating for parties of 
two, four, and five. (Rather than toss 
away a part of Seminary history, the old 
tables and chairs were placed outside the 
center in June and given away ona first- 
come, first-served basis; within a few 
minutes they were gone.) Other changes 
include wider doors to provide easier 
access for the disabled, and air condition- 
ing throughout the building. 
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Bishop Paulos — who eamed both a Th.M. and a Ph.D. 
at Princeton — was enthroned on July 12 as patnarch of 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, which has thirty-seven 
milion members worlawide. 


Princeton Seminary Graduate Named New 
Patriarch of Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
Bishop Paulos, the Ethiopian priest who 
earned two degrees at Princeton Seminary 
during the last two decades, was en- 
throned on July 12 as the patriarch of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church. The church 
is one of the oldest branches of Christiani- 
ty, purported to have begun in 332 A.D. 

In ceremonies at Trinity Cathedral in 
Addis Ababa, the capital city, His Holi- 
ness Abuna Paulos was consecrated as the 
spiritual leader of the world’s thirty-seven 
million Ethiopian Orthodox Christians. 
His ascendancy to the office of patriarch 
came a year after the Marxist government 
of Ethiopia was ousted by the new presi- 
dent, Meles Zenawi. 

Abuna Paulos first came to Princeton 
Seminary as Father Yohannes in 1969. 
After earning a Master of Theology de- 
gree, he returned to Ethiopia to become 
the bishop of ecumenical and social affairs 
and to serve as private secretary to the for- 
mer patriarch. When the Marxists over- 
threw Emperor Haile Selassie in a 1974 
coup, the bishop was imprisoned without 
trial for six years and then held for a year 
under house arrest. In 1982 he inexplicably 
received his freedom and, with the support 
of the World Council of Churches and 
then Seminary president James McCord, 
was whisked out of Ethiopia and back to 
Princeton. 








ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


The newly elected patriarch said he 
endured prison, in part, by “holding on to 
the hope of returning to Princeton Semi- 
nary. When I woke from sleep in those 
years in my cell, [had often been dream- 
ing about walking across the campus.” 

For the last decade the campus has 
been his home while he studied for his 
Ph.D. in church history and at the same 
time began an Ethiopian refugee congre- 
gation in New York City. Now back in his 
native land, he looks forward to helping 
his people overcome the poverty and star- 
vation brought on by years of war and 
famine. In an interview from Addis 
Ababa, he said he envisions “an expanded 
role for the church in my country. The 
church must open medical centers, orphan- 
ages, and old age homes for the people 
and help alleviate the widespread misery.” 

Abuna Paulos believes his years in 
Princeton have helped prepare him to pro- 
vide the leadership his church needs. “1 
want to stay in touch with the many 
friends I made at Princeton Seminary and 
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in the American church. The more we 
have international communication among 
Christians, the less tension there will be 
between our different traditions.” He 
hopes his connections in the United States 
will help bring the plight of Ethiopians to 
the world’s attention. 

The man who spent so many years at 
the Seminary praying, studying, and 
learning about America now faces a chal- 
lenge he never dreamed of, but one to 
which he believes God has called him. “I 
believe God has called me throughout my 
life,” he says. “He called me as a servant 
when I was baptized at forty days old; he 
called me to my life in a monastery while 
I was growing up; he called me to prison 
life; he called me to exile in Princeton; and 
now he has called me to the office of 
patriarch. 

“But I will never forget Princeton Semi- 
nary. It was my home, my monastery. I 
came to love the campus and the students. 
Some of my best friends will always be 
those I met in Princeton.” 
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Bruce Metzger (right), Princeton’s George L. Collord Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature Emeritus and one of the world’s preeminent New Testa- 
ment scholars, recently received tribute from the Seminary in the form of a portrait 
that now hangs in Speer Library. The portrait was rendered by alumnus David Wal- 
ter ('70 M.Div.), the associate dean of admissions at Swarthmore College in Pennsyl- 
vania and one of Philadelphia’s leading portrait painters. Pictured with Metzger are 
(from left) President Thomas Gillespie and trustee chair Johannes Krahmer. 





By Margaret Ryan-Atkinson 


r. Alan Neely was a young pastor 
D in Roanoke, VA, when the U.S. 

Supreme Court in 1955 declared 
the “separate but equal” policies of segre- 
gation unconstitutional. “It immediately 
had an impact on the church,” Neely 
recalls. “I think some of us then would 
have said no if you had asked us if the 
church in the South would integrate 
blacks into their congregations peace- 
fully.” 

Looking back after nearly forty years, 
Neely — who is now Princeton’s Henry 
Winters Luce Professor of Ecumenics and 
Mission — finds that although integration 
has not taken place in the numbers he 
would like to see, there has been progress. 
He recently spent several months in North 
Carolina, where he was invited to preach 
at a church in Charlotte. “I was gratified 
to see a relatively large number of blacks 
in the congregation,” he says. “Not only 
are they there, but they are leaders. Who 
would have imagined that in 1955?” 

However, while blacks and whites 
today may worship together in the same 
congregations, the struggle over issues of 
race, ethnicity, and gender continues with- 











in the church. These issues go back to the 
church’s foundation, when Christ actively 
included women in his ministry and spoke 
of the value of each human being in para- 
bles such as the one about the “foreigner” 
Good Samaritan. 

“We are being called upon to describe 
the limits of [the church’s] inclusivity as 
well as its identity,” says Dr. Ulrich W. 
Mauser, Princeton’s Helen H. P. Manson 
Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis. “I think this is one of the 
biggest jobs before the church at the pres- 
ent moment.” 

Recently, the Seminary offered alum- 
ni/ae an opportunity to wrestle with the 
multi-faceted issue of inclusivity at the 
annual Alumni/ae Reunion Gathering on 
May 28-30. Usually, the reunion features 
one faculty member who speaks on a topic 
of his or her choice. This year, five of the 
newer faculty members (all have arrived 
at Princeton during the last four years) 
met and discussed one topic: “The Church 
in Tension: Inclusivity and Identity.” 

In addition to Mauser and Neely, the 
panel featured Dr. Nancy J. Duff, associate 
professor of theological ethics; Dr. Richard 
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“aR Osmer, Thomas W. Synnott Associate 


Professor of Christian Education and 
director of the School of Christian Educa- 
tion; and Dr. James F. Kay, assistant pro- 
fessor of homiletics. In a series of lectures, 
panel discussions, and dialogues with 
alumni/ae, each professor drew upon his 
or her own discipline to examine a variety 
of issues, all of which revolved around a 
single theme: how the church can include 
a variety of ideas, people, and practices 
within its life without becoming other 
than the church. 

“T think there are some people and 
congregations who are dealing with this,” 
Neely says, adding that others are “simply 
harking back to tradition as if that settled 
the matter. I have a deep respect for tradi- 
tion and history, but truth is not necessar- 
ily determined by tradition. Sometimes 
we have to challenge tradition to discover 
truth.” 

Such challenges dominate the struggle 
for inclusivity. One of the most emotional 
issues today, for example, involves the use 
of exclusively masculine language in the 
liturgy to refer to both human beings and 
God. Recently, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (USA) adopted 
a new Statement of Faith in its Book of 
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Confessions in which God’s love is com- 
pared both to the love of a father welcom- 
ing home a prodigal and to the love of a 
mother nurturing a child. And the act of 
human sin is described not only as 
“rebelling,” a traditional way of defining 
sin, but also as “hiding,” a definition some 
believe is more appropriate to women’s 
experience. 

While many proponents of inclusive 
language applaud these changes, the de- 
bate still rages about how the language for 
God can be equally inclusive. According 
to Kay, the debate “comes to focus in the 
formula ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ 
which has traditionally been understood 
as a kind of shorthand for the whole 
Christian faith.” Because this Trinitarian 
formula is used at two of the most impor- 
tant events in the church’s liturgical life — 
baptism and ordination — the identity of 
the Christian community has become 
linked with it. Yet, for many women and 
men, the use of predominantly masculine 
metaphors epitomizes patriarchy and 
male domination of women. 

“There seems to be a question here,” 
Kay says, “of whether the church’s iden- 
tity — as a community that understands 
itself in relation to the tradition in which 
God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — is 
put at risk by feminism, or whether by 
clinging to that specific identity, the church 
risks demeaning or disempowering over 
half of its members. 

“One of the things that makes the argu- 
ment so interesting is that both [advocates 
of inclusive language and those who pro- 
mote the formula’s preservation] are ap- 
pealing to the gospel and to the values 
that the tradition honors.” 

According to Kay, many who are in 
favor of retaining the formula argue that 
the Lord commanded us to baptize “in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 28:19). “Nine- 
ty-nine percent of all Christians have been 
so baptized,” he says. Altering the formu- 
la may not only jeopardize the ecumenical 
validity of that rite, but also cut the “fiber 
that connects Christians with one another 
throughout time and space and through- 
out the world.” 

Yet proponents of a more inclusive for- 
mula — where one is welcomed into the 
Christian community in the name of the 
Creator, the Redeemer, and the Sustainer 
— also find the strength of their argument 
within the gospel: “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 


there is neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 
Their point, Kay explains, “is that being a 
Christian is not simply a matter of parrot- 
ing the right words....What is important is 
that our words reflect the new life Jesus 
Christ brings.” 

While Duff advocates the use of inclu- 
sive language in many areas, she prefers 
the traditional formula of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit when referring to the Trinity. 
“Referring to God as Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sustainer is problematic,” she says, 
adding that such a reference “recognizes 
only God's relationship to human beings 
and not the eminent relationship of God to 
himself in the Trinity.” 

Keeping the traditional formula, Duff 
continues, would not diminish women “if 
you are very careful about how you refer 
to God in other places.” 

“God is not a sexual being,” Mauser 
affirms. “God is neither male nor female.” 
However, while he believes men and 
women are equal and should be afforded 
the same opportunities, he advocates a 
preservation of the tradition — but witha 
new understanding. 

As Mauser explains, when God is 
referred to as King, the reference is not 
intended to be understood that God wears 
a crown and robe, but rather that God has 
kingly qualities — leadership and firm- 
ness. When God is referred to as Father, 
God’s love for us is being compared to 
that of a father for his children; no dis- 
respect is meant toward women. 

While the issue of gender is a relatively 
new aspect of the struggle for inclusivity, 
Mauser points out that the struggle itself is 
nothing new. At the reunion, Mauser 
illustrated this by discussing Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians, which tried to 
reconcile the differences between a group 
of enthusiasts who believed their Chris- 
tian faith had already transported them 
into heaven, and others in Corinth who 
felt compelled to follow cultural and reli- 
gious traditions. 

Paul's letter, Mauser says, attempted 
“to form a community which consisted of 
Jewish people and non-Jewish people — 
of pagans — into a new body.” Paul 
convinced the early Christians that while 
Jews, Greeks, and pagans would neither 
lose nor retain all aspects of their cultures, 
their new Christian faith had the capacity 
to mold them into a new community. 

As the Christian community continues 
to bring the gospel to people of all cul- 


tures, church leaders still face the same 
dilemma that Paul confronted. “One of 
the disturbing things that I see happen- 
ing,” Neely says, “is the proliferation of 
what we call ethnic congregations. This is 
particularly true among recent arrivals to 
the United States.” 

The establishment of these congrega- 
tions, he says, is understandable. “A peo- 
ple who perceive themselves as a minori- 
ty...will tend to cluster together because it 
gives them a sense of security and solidar- 
ity,” Neely says. “I hope this is just a tran- 
sient expression of the Christian faith, and 
that both the predominant Anglo commu- 


447 think we can all learn 
from each other. I also think 
it is important for students to 
realize that, preciselyas 
Christians, they can be who 


_ they are; only in that way 
does the gospel become 
enfleshed. I 
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nity and the ethnic minority communities 
will begin to merge activities and programs 
and congregations. Otherwise they’re just 
going to be a conglomerate of groups that 
have little to do with each other, and it 
seems to me that misses the whole spirit 
of what Christian faith is about.” 

In relation to this, perhaps one of the 
least discussed issues of inclusivity is the 
tendency of churches to represent not only 
certain cultures, but certain class groups as 
well. “One of the predominant theories 
now of how to build a big church,” Neely 
explains, “is to make it a homogeneous 
unit.” The establishment of all white-collar 
or all blue-collar congregations, he contin- 
ues, “may be sociologically explainable, 
but it isn’t theologically justifiable.” 

According to Neely, cultural and ethnic 
inclusivity is not nearly as difficult as some 
would believe. “You can’t live in the pres- 
ent world and not have some degree of 
contact and exchange [with other cul- 
tures],” he says. As cultures interconnect 
within the church, he adds, a certain loss 
of identity is inevitable. But Neely feels 
integration will ultimately “enrich each 
culture rather than destroy it. As long as 


we maintain a profound, unequalled rev- 
erence for God and a faith in God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ, and we recognize 
Christ as Lord and Christ present in the 
Holy Spirit, then I think the other things 
are negotiable.” 

Perhaps the key to inclusivity and iden- 
tity can be found in Kay’s preaching class- 
es. Typically the classes are culturally 
diverse: white students make up about 
one-half, and black and Asian students 
each represent one-quarter. With such 
diversity, Kay says, “you realize that 
preaching is a cultural artifact and it looks 
very different in a Korean congregation 





than it does in a black or typically white 
suburban congregation.” 

According to Kay, members of particu- 
lar ethnic groups commonly use different 
rhetorical conventions in delivering ser- 
mons. Often, sermons by black preachers 
are very classic in structure and employ 
storytelling techniques. The celebrative 
climax, where the preacher pulls out all 
the stops, culminates a dialogue between 
the preacher and the congregation. 

“Preaching in the black tradition is 
not simply monologue, it is liturgy,” he 
says. “It is the people’s work with the 
preacher.” (Just as Neely predicted that 
cultural integration would enrich all mem- 
bers of the congregation, Kay finds his 
own preaching has been affected by the 
black preaching tradition: “I am not 
strictly a dialogical preacher, but I often 
employ the celebrative climax.”) 


In contrast, Korean preaching typically 
involves a more didactic approach. “The 
minister functions very much like a rabbi, 
a teacher,” Kay says. “Korean preachers 
often take one verse and draw lessons 
from it.” 

When it comes to gender, Kay says that 
while the style of preaching cannot always 
be clearly differentiated between men and 
women, he finds his top students each year 
are often women. “I do find that women 
often bring a note of personal experience 
or a freshness to the preaching task,” he 
says, adding that while this may be a gen- 
eralization — men also may draw on per- 


sonal experience, while women can be 
analytical — on the whole women bring to 
the gospel a different set of experiences. 

“Tf our congregations contain men and 
women,” he continues, “then I think hear- 
ing the gospel from both men and women 
is very important. What we try to do is lift 
up those things that are common to all 
preaching. We still hold all students ac- 
countable to what I would call fidelity to 
the text. They don’t have to come out 
with the same interpretation I would, but 
they must engage the biblical materials.” 

Reflecting on his experiences, Kay says, 
“J think we can all learn from each other. I 
also think it is important for students to 
realize that, precisely as Christians, they 
can be who they are; only in that way does 
the gospel become enfleshed.” 

“Helping people form a clear idea of 
who they are as Christians and what they 
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believe in doesn’t make them more in- 
ward or imperialistic,” Osmer affirms. 
“On the contrary, it provides them with a 
sense of security about who they are and 
what the boundaries are, and it frees them 
to engage people who are different from 
themselves.” 

Osmer believes a renewed sense of 
identity can be achieved in part by chang- 
ing the church’s approach to confirmation. 
Rather than using curricula designed 
around experience and personal discov- 
ery, which has been common for the last 
century, Osmer prefers a catechetical 
approach. “We really need to take more 
seriously the biblical and theological illit- 
eracy that we face today,” he says, adding 
that the use of catechisms in preparing 
people for confirmation “helps those peo- 
ple form identities that allow them to 
make a Christian witness in a pluralistic 
society.” And although many catechisms 
have been criticized for their lack of inclu- 
sive language, Osmer says the process of 
changing these catechisms to include both 
masculine and feminine references is part 
of the “dynamic and creative challenges” 
facing the church today. 

Like Mauser, Osmer finds historical 
antecedents that bring light to today’s 
struggles. “During eighty years of the 
Reformation — from about 1520 to 1600 
— more than two hundred catechisms 
were written by ministers,” he says. Al- 
though many of those catechisms were 
not entered in the Book of Confessions, he 
continues, their influence is evident — just 
as many of today’s writings, though they 
may not become dogma, will influence 
future directions taken by the church. 

Undoubtedly, as the various cultures 
learn from one another, the church will 
undergo vast, albeit gradual, changes. 
“Change of a radical nature doesn’t come 
quickly,” Neely says, “and it certainly 
doesn’t come easily. There is a certain 
amount of pain and anguish.” 

Yet, looking back on his career, Neely 
knows that someday the current issues of 
inclusivity will be examined in a historical 
perspective, much as the policies of 
“separate but equal” are studied today. 

“Thope,” he says, “that future generations 
will look at us as people who were strug- 
gling with the issues, and who were pio- 
neers in solving them.” 


Margaret Ryan-Atkinson is a free-lance wnier who lives in 
Langhome, PA. 
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A Rabbinate Revitalized 


By Rich Youmans 


everal years ago, when Melvin 


Glazer began investigating Doctor of 

Ministry programs nationwide, he 
found Princeton offered exactly what he 
wanted: a program that focused not on 
counseling, as most seemed to, but on 
ministry and the theory behind it. But 
with that choice came a challenge. 

“Thad to deal with the issue of whether 
this Jewish boy wanted to go to a Presby- 
terian seminary,” recalls Glazer, who re- 
cently became rabbi of Congregation Or 
Shalom in London, Ontario. “Would I 
understand what anybody was talking 
about? Would they understand me?” 

Such doubts were understandable, 
since up to then Glazer’s world had 
revolved around Judaism. He had gradu- 
ated from the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York City with a Bachelor of He- 
brew Literature degree in 1969 and, two 
years later, with a Master of Arts degree in 


Through Princeton's 
D.Min. program, 
Rabbi Melvin Glazer 
has found his 
ministry infused 
with new meaning 


Jewish studies. Ordained in 1974, he had 
served for several years as rabbi of the 
Jewish Center in Princeton, and his best 
friends were rabbis and other Jews. 

Ultimately, however, Glazer decided 
that the D.Min. program’s critical analysis 
outweighed any obstacles he would face. 
So in the summer of 1990, Melvin Glazer 
began working toward a Princeton Doctor 
of Ministry degree. Today, as Glazer pre- 
pares to begin his thesis project (the pro- 
grams final stage), his early doubts have 
been replaced by new insights into the 
meaning of faith. 


“More than anything, Princeton has 
given me a different way of looking at my 
rabbinate,” he says. “I had previously 
been trained to look at biblical texts criti- 
cally, to discover the original meaning as 
the author intended, but not to look criti- 
cally at my ministry.” Since coming to the 
Seminary, Glazer has discovered how the- 
ology can infuse new spiritual meaning 
into everyday encounters. He has also 
realized how much the world’s religions 
have in common. 

“What I try to do now is see the unity 
amidst diversity,” he says. “Different peo- 
ple have different theologies, but we all 
need to be loved, we all desire compassion 
and justice, we all want a better world for 
the next generation. I look at it like this: 
we are all climbing a mountain, we all 
have different paths, but we all will hope- 
fully get to the top, to God. How we get 
there is less important than our commit- 
ment to the journey.” 

Such ecumenical observations have 


long been a part of the Princeton D.Min. 
program. According to its director, Ran- 
dall Nichols, the program is based on the 
conviction that “some form of theological 
decision-making underlies all ministry.” 
This conviction, he continues, enables the 
D.Min. experience to accommodate a wide 
range of denominations. Glazer, for in- 
stance, is the sixth rabbi to study in the 
program. (One of his predecessors was 
his wife’s cousin, Bennett Miller, a 1988 
graduate who assured Glazer that Prince- 
ton was one of the best choices available.) 

“To the best of my knowledge, there is 
no Christian article of belief or practice 
that does not have some ancestral relation- 
ship to Jewish thought,” Nichols says. “It 
is a humbling and profound lesson in the 
relationship between religious language 
and its deeper reference — which is what 
we're trying to get at in the first place. The 
task before all of us is to get underneath a 
particular religious language to the basic 
phenomena of faith.” 

An integral part of that process is the 
D.Min. workshop, which usually consists 
of eight to twelve candidates who meet on 
campus for several weeks during the sum- 
mer. Each session is a crucible in which 
the members lay out their ministries for 
inspection, reflection, and analysis. Ac- 
cording to Nichols, “Any D.Min. group is 
almost certainly going to have a mixture 
of denominations, ages, and pastoral expe- 
riences that will make for a rich diversity 
of viewpoints and conversation.” 

That was particularly true of Glazer’s 
eight-member workshop. Composed of 
five men and three women, the group 
included, in addition to Glazer, a Meth- 
odist, a Mennonite, two Presbyterians, and 
three Baptists (including one from Scot- 
land and one from Canada). During the 
two summers Glazer spent on campus, he 
and his colleagues became like a family: 
they ate together, argued and laughed 
together, and formed friendships. Most 
of all, they discussed ministry. 

As the group’s only non-Christian, 
Glazer faced immediate challenges in 
those discussions. “That first summer, I 
simply didn’t understand the terms that 
my colleagues were using,” he remem- 
bers. “There were all kinds of interesting 
differences. Ministers are ordained by 
their churches, I’m ordained by a semi- 
nary. We have a dues structures: if you 
join the synagogue, this is how much 
you're going to pay per family per year; 
we don’t pass the plate and we don’t insist 


on tithing. Also, Christianity is based on 
love, while Judaism is based on justice; we 
believe that justice is the way to love, but 
we don’t believe in turning the other 
cheek.” 

Undoubtedly the greatest difference 
Glazer encountered involved the belief in 
Jesus as both God and man. Although he 
familiarized himself with the New Testa- 
ment, the rabbi could not accept its basis. 
“To the Jewish people, Jesus was a liberal 
teacher of Jewish texts, and that was the 
extent of his life and death,” Glazer says. 
“We don’t carry it any further.” 

In the end, however, Glazer overcame 
these differences by following the D.Min. 
path and going to the root of ministry. He 
found a connection to the Christian view 
of Jesus, for example, by relating it to an 
aspect of faith he finds invaluable, that of 
myth. 


As the group’s only 
non-Christian, Glazer faced 
immediate challenges. 


“That first summer, 
I didn’t understand what 
anyone was talking about,” 
he remembers. 


“Every religion has myths,” he says. 
“A myth doesn’t have to be true histori- 
cally. I once heard a minister give a great 
Christmas morning sermon. He said,“ Let’s 
not concentrate on Jesus the crucified, let’s 
concentrate on Jesus the resurrected.’ I 
thought that was a terrific use of myth as 
metaphor. It touched me as a human 
being; it didn’t matter whether it was true 
or not. I always tell my people that if they 
can prove to me that Moses never lived, it 
wouldn’t change one bit the veneration 
we have for him because the lessons he 
teaches are not historical but personal.” 

The other workshop members soon 
realized the value of Glazer’s perspectives. 
“Mel became an objective lens through 
which we could view Christianity,” says 
Angelique Walker-Smith, who is a mem- 
ber of the National Baptist Association 
USA, the largest black religious body in 
the country. Though she was initially sur- 
prised to find a non-Christian in her doc- 
toral group, Walker-Smith soon came to 
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appreciate Glazer not only for his lively 
nature (“He was fun....He would invite us 
all to his home and we would pop pop- 
corn and watch videos”) but also for the 
way he made the other members take a 
hard look at their own faiths. 

“Once I challenged Mel on the nature 
of a sermon,” she remembers. “As a Bap- 
tist, I give sermons that invite people to 
become Christian. But Mel explained how, 
for him, a sermon would be wrapped up 
in the history of the Jewish people — it 
would not call out, but would pastor to 
people where they are.” Such exchanges, 
Walker-Smith says, “helped to bring us 
out of our parochialism.” 

In the same way, the workshops 
changed Glazer’s view of his own minis- 
try. For example, Glazer no longer views 
it as a game of wins and losses — as he 
describes it, the number of souls saved are 
not counted on a scoreboard. “My ‘bat- 
ting average’ in ministry does not depend 
on how many people end up agreeing 
with me,” he says. “It is defined by how 
many people contemplate the things I talk 
about. If I give a sermon and make people 
angry, at least they’re responding to some- 
thing I said.” 

Even world events have taken on new 
meaning for him. Take, for example, the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, a subject close 
to Glazer’s heart. “I believe that God gives 
us [the Jewish people] a task every genera- 
tion,” the rabbi says. “The last generation 
it was the Holocaust. Now God has given 
us the Palestinians to deal with. The Pales- 
tinians are a people without a home, who 
have traveled from shore to shore and 
have never been wanted — they are the 
mirror image of the Jewish people. Now 
God wants us to look at ourselves, look at 
the Palestinians, and say to ourselves, ‘We 
did it, how can we help them to do it.’ 
That’s real, honest-to-God theology, and 
the workshop has helped me to see the 
world in those terms.” 

Those insights will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to inform his ministry long after he 
has earned his degree. As Glazer readily 
acknowledges, his rabbinate will never be 
the same again. “I will always look at my 
ministry a little differently because of the 
program,” he reflects. “It has helped me 
to ask one question twenty-four hours a 
day: ‘Where does God fit in?’ As minis- 
ters, we are all trying to do God’s work. 
God doesn’t care what we believe. God 
just wants us to make the world a better 
place.” @ 
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Into the He 


Faced with vital surgery, 
transplant patient Walter Ungerer 
found miracles can happen 


By Barbara A. Chaapel 


ugust has been an important 

month for Walter Ungerer’s heart. 

The man who spent his youth on 
the gang-ridden streets of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant and is now pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Kokomo, Indiana, 
married his sweetheart, Janet, on August 
25, 1962. He had a major heart attack on 
August 28, 1977. He had by-pass surgery 
on August 26, 1987. And on August 24, 
1989, he received a new heart. 

Being a heart transplant patient may 
make Ungerer (65 Th.M., ‘83 D.Min.) 
unique among Presbyterian ministers and 
Princeton alumni/ae. Although heart 
transplants are becoming more frequent, 
the prospect of losing a heart is still a 
medical and spiritual crisis without,paral- 


lel: For Ungerer, his ‘faith was pivotal in 


facing that crisis, and his struggle through 
fear, doubt, and anger led him to a deep 
and abiding trust in a God “who wasn’t 
going to let me go.” 

Facing the transplant was just one 
more turn on a journey of faith that began 
unexpectedly years ago on a street corner 
in Brooklyn. Ungerer talks about his teen- 
age years on the streets matter-of-factly. 
“My parents were good people, but they 
didn’t have many resources. We looked 
out of our windows on streets filled with 
garbage and decay. I went to school 
everyday but wasn’t interested in educa- 
tion; actually, I was functionally illiterate. 
Like most of my peers I joined a gang, and 
I became a gang leader.” 

But the young, street-wise kid felt the 
self-doubt and despair that often underlie 
the violence and bravado of city roughs. 
“I knew I wasn’t going anywhere,” 
Ungerer reflects. “I remember looking out 
the window one day during earth science 
class — we were doing experiments to see 


“with God all night-Tfound 


if we could make volcanoes. I looked 
across the bay to Bayonne and asked 
myself what my future was. I didn’t have 
an answer.” 

But God did. It was October 1953, and 
Ungerer was sixteen years old. A few 
weeks after that classroom experience, he 
found himself in Prospect Park, waiting 
for a fight with a gang that never showed. 
As he left the park, he saw “a man preach- 
ing right there on the street corner about 
how God loved us and could forgive us 
and how life could change. We started 
mocking him because there was nothing 
better to do. 

“I never met this man again, although I 
later learned that he was a Presbyterian 
elder. But I was overwhelmed by a pres- 
ence that] didn’t even know enough to 
call Christ. I went home and 





Bible and opened it to James 4: 7 (“Submit 
yourselves therefore to God. Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you”). It took 
me a long time to make out the words, but 
somehow I managed to read that one 
verse. Then I prayed, *I don’t know if you 
exist, God, but I want to know Christ.’ 

“T fell into a deep sleep, during which I 
dreamt that the garbage outside my win- 
dow had turned to roses. When I awoke, I 
knew that my future would be different.” 

How Ungerer got from that night on 
his knees in a New York row house to the 
pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Kokomo is a long story, peopled by both 
friends and strangers. There were the 
Presbyterian elders who cared enough 
about lay ministry in the city to watch 
over a young gang convert; the English 
teacher who taught him to read at a New 
Jersey Bible college; and the members of 
the Olivet Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn who called him as student pastor. 
There was M. Steven James, the retired 


age hinrtogotosemi inary 





president of New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, who heard him preach one 
Sunday at Olivet, asked him what he 
planned to do with his life, and encour- 
dt y.’(A’private™ 
scholarship given anonymously made it 
possible for Ungerer to attend New 
Brunswick Seminary, from which he 
received his B.D. in 1964.) And Donald 
Gray Barnhouse, the famous Philadelphia 
preacher who, when Ungerer didn’t know 
whether to throw in his lot permanently 
with the Presbyterians, told him that “God 
isn’t finished with the Presbyterian 
Church yet.” 

Ungerer also looks back with gratitude 
to Arthur Adams and Elmer “Homey” 
Homrighausen, his professors and men- 
tors during his Th.M. study at Princeton 
Seminary in 1965. “I wanted to study both 
administration and evangelism,” Ungerer 
explains, “and they let me design my own 
program. They assigned a lot of reading, 
then I met with them to talk about it. They 
challenged me and I think I challenged 
them. They gave me a healthy ecclesiolo- 





It meant a lot to Ungerer that neither of 
the men criticized his evangelical theology 
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as being out of date or out of place. “I was 
clearly more evangelical in my language 
and theology than many students at 
Princeton,’ he explains, “but Homey said 

~™ to me, If you can livé by those convictions 
and serve Christ, more power fo you.” 

That year Princeton Seminary found a 
permanent place in Ungerer’s heart. After 
graduation he went on to pastorates in 
Webster, New York, and Northfield, Ohio, 
and in 1977 he was called to his present 
position in Kokomo. During each pastor- 
ate he returned to Princeton, drawn by the 
magnet of what he calls “the home base 
for my Reformed faith.” In 1972 he applied 
to be part of the first wave of D.Min. stu- 
dents at the Seminary. That same year he 
began twenty-one years of faithful atten- 
dance at Princeton’s summer Institute of 
Theology. He even attended in the early 
summer of 1989, just weeks before his 
heart transplant surgery, to “say goodbye 
to my friends in case I didn’t make it 
through.” 

That transplant was to become an 
event of unexpected grace and miracle in 
Ungerer’s life. His first heart attack had 
come in 1977 without warning; only after- 
ward did he learn there was hereditary 
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heart disease in his family that traced back 
to the 1800s. One relative had died at the 
age of thirty-nine, uncomfortably coinci- 
dental for a man who was preparing to 
celebrate his forty-first birthday. 

By-pass surgery ten years later seemed 
at first to have solved Ungerer’s heart 
problems. But by April 1988 he had begun 
to lose energy, and doctors told him he 
would almost certainly need a transplant. 
“It was a devastating blow,” Ungerer 
remembers. In the vivid detail with which 
crisis etches the mind, Ungerer recounts 
the moments after learning the news. 

“My wife and I went down to the hospital 
cafeteria to talk it over. I ordered a salad; 
she ordered fish. But when the food came, 
we couldn’t eat. We held hands and cried 
and decided to go home and think about 
what this would mean for our lives.” 

By October he was much weaker and 
his medication was clearly not working. 

“I could almost sense the life flowing out 
of me,” he says. “In November I decided 
to take two weeks away from the church 
and the family. During that time I went to 
the Community of Jesus in Cape Cod to 
pray and meditate. 

“I kept a journal thatyweek. And I 
decided not to have the transplant.” 

Asked why he had*come to this proba- 
bly life-ending decision, Ungerer explains 
with quiet assurance, “I learned that week 
that if I trusted Christ, it didn’t matter 
whether I had the transplant or not, that 
he would be with me in life and in death.” 

The agony was in going home to tell 
his wife and three children. “My daughter 
would not even come into the room to lis- 
ten to my reasons,” he says. “I told them 
that I didn’t want to be a burden to my 
family or to take them into bankruptcy — 
they would have been financially better 
off if I died. And I didn’t want to be an 
invalid. And maybe most compellingly, I 
didn’t know how I could continue to serve 
the Christ I loved if I couldn’t preach. The 
call to preach was so intense.” 

The elders and members of Ungerer’s 
congregation accepted his decision and, in 
his words, “surrounded me with encour- 
agement and support. We developed a 
team ministry and talked together about 
the right relationship between Christ 
and our church community. They went 
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through the valley of the shadow of death 
with me.” 

April found him weaker still. He spent 
only two hours a day in the office and had 
to be helped out of the pulpit when he 
preached. His doctor, James Whitfield 
(“the most caring doctor I’ve ever met”), 
urged him to reconsider a transplant. But 
it was not until a woman elder in his con- 
gregation stopped him with a hug one day 
in the church kitchen that he listened. “1 
remember exactly what she said,” Unger- 
er recalls with a gentle smile. “She looked 
me in the eye and said, ‘I’ve heard all your 
reasons and I accept them. But you 
haven't addressed one thing: your respon- 
sibility to live as long as you can for your 
family and this congregation.’ 

“I had never thought about that. I went 
to the office and meditated on her words 
and asked God if he could be speaking to 
me through Biddi. I remember saying to 
God, ‘Lord, I do not want to die, but Iam 
willing to die.’ The answer came clearly as 
I recalled the words of Scripture: “I will not 
leave you comfortless’ and ‘Lo, Iam with 
you always.” I knew then that I could 
have the transplant.” 

That decision made, things moved 
quickly. St. Vincent's Hospital in Kokomo 
certified him as a candidate for a trans- 
plant. But since Ungerer’s heart was five 
times its normal size, St. Vincent’s referred 
him to the larger Methodist Hospital in 
Indianapolis, which had a team more 
experienced in transplant surgery. 

Late in June Ungerer took his trip back 
to Princeton. “I drove to the Institute 
because I wanted to see my friends,” he 
says. “We had developed such a close 
comraderie over the years; we spanned 
the theological spectrum and we loved 
and respected each other.” 

His friends carried his suitcases to his 
room, made his bed, brought him food 
when he couldn’t walk to the dining hall, 
prayed for him. He went to a few classes 
and even got in a round of golf. On the 
last day, he shared the announcement of 
his upcoming surgery with the whole 
class. 

“They were my friends,” he says. 
“They prayed with me. And I said good- 
bye to them.” 

On July 22 Ungerer was put on a list to 
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receive a heart. He was told that it might 
be between six months and a year before 
one became available. “I was at peace by 
then,” he declares. “If I got a heart it 
would be to the glory of God; if I didn’t, it 
would be to the glory of God. My whole 
spiritual life had paid off. I wasn’t pushing 
any panic buttons.” 

Ungerer began wearing a beeper and 
couldn’t go more than two hours from 
the hospital. As he became more ill and 
could hardly walk, he thought the end 
would come before he received a heart. 
He planned for only a day at a time. “I 
never gave up hope,” he says, “but I no 
longer dreamt of the future. I didn’t pray 
that God would give me a heart, but that 
God would keep me faithful until a heart 
came. I wrote letters to friends all over the 
world.” 

On August 17 his wife left for Kenya to 
lead a tour, a commitment they had 
agreed she should keep. (Because no one 
could reach her, she did not learn of her 
husband’s transplant until three days after 
it happened.) His sons took turns spend- 
ing the night on the floor of his room to 
shake him awake when his breathing 
stopped. His weight was down to 153 
pounds. 

The call came on August 24. He re- 
members the first sweet words of the 
woman from the hospital: “How would 
you like to have a heart?” 

And that afternoon, with his wife a 
continent away and his‘children,a’small 
group from his church, and his executive 
presbyter beside him at the hospital, Wal- 
ter Ungerer received a new heart. 

“We Christians miss miracles everyday 
because we only look to the supernatural 
to see them,” Ungerer reflects. “I received 
a heart that was only two millimeters off 
the size I needed, that was the right blood 
type, and that had a high cell/tissue 
match. And I got it only days before I 
would have died. I know through the 
eyes of faith that I have seen a miracle.” 

Six hours after coming out of the recov- 
ery room he was walking. He has experi- 
enced only two minor rejection episodes 
since then and is on minimum doses of 
cyclosporine, the anti-rejection drug that 
transplant patients must take for the rest 
of their lives. (“My heart and my body 
will never really fall in love,” Ungerer 
laughs.) Doctors have put him on an unof- 
ficial longevity list of patients who have a 
life expectancy after transplant of twenty 
years or more. 


One of Ungerer’s 
post-surgery objectives 
was to travel abroad 
within one year. 
He went to Spain 
eighteen months after 
surgery and since then 
has traveled to Taiwan, 
England, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 
(He is pictured above 
in Edinburgh with 
his “patron saint,” 
John Knox.) 
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As an administrator who thrives on set- 
ting goals, Ungerer set three post-surgery 
objectives for himself: to be back in the 
pulpit in twelve weeks (he made it in eigh- 
teen), to be back to full-time ministry in 
four months (he made it in six), and to 
travel abroad within one year (he went to 
Spain eighteen months after surgery and 
has traveled to Taiwan, England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland since then). He is 
one of the few transplant patients to have 3 
traveled outside the country. 

All of this Ungerer has recorded on the 
pages of the journal he still keeps. He 
writes there of the outpouring of support 
that has upheld him. “I’ve received over 
three thousand letters from all over the 
world. People in Japan, Korea, Europe, 
and across the United States have prayed 
for me, Christians who learned of my 
surgery through a strong network of 
prayer in the evangelical community. 

This support has made me realize the con- 
nectionalism in the body of Christ....When 
someone is in trouble, theological bound- 
aries don’t matter. I would go anywhere 
to be with someone who asked me to 
come, because people did that for me.” 

Like Job, Ungerer has struggled 
through affliction to a deeper understand- 
ing of his Creator. “I learned to let God be 
God, as John Mackay [former Princeton 
Seminary president] used to say. I didn’t 
always understand what was happening 
tome,| didn’t always get answers to my 





be grateful and let God be glorified 
through my life.” 

Ungerer also learned that prayer 
includes questioning God, even getting 
angry with God. Today he calls himself a 
“more relational preacher” because he 
tries to “wear my struggles with faith on 
the sleeve of my robe.” . 

Ungerer is again ministering full 
time in Kokomo and is also serving on 
the General Assembly Council of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) and the 
Midwest regional board of Presbyteri- 
ans for Renewal. — 

If all goes well with his heart, he 
expects to return to Princeton next sum- 
mer for his twenty-second Institute of 
Theology and to experience once more 
the love of Christ through friendship and 
study. If, as convention has it, the heart is 
the seat of love, the metaphor could not be 
more appropriate for Ungerer: his hearts, 
both old and new, have been well-worn 
by love’s labor. Hf 








By Russell Roberts 


Editor’s Note: When Jim McCloskey (‘83 
M.Div.) first appeared in the pages of Alum- 
ni/ae News (“Freeing the Innocent,” Summer 
1986), he was in the early stages of a ministry 
that helped those who had been wrongly ac- 
cused and imprisoned. The founder of Centu- 
rion Ministries (named after the Roman soldier 
who looked at Christ on the cross and said, 
“Surely, this one ts innocent”), McCloskey 
worked out of a Princeton home then and was 
unknown to the general public. Today he is a 
national celebrity, and a movie about his min- 
istry is currently in production. The following 
article describes where McCloskey finds him- 
self after almost ten years of struggling to free 
the innocent. 


im McCloskey speaks for those who 

have no voice. 

Through Centurion Ministries, Inc., 
which he founded in 1983, McCloskey 
speaks for the innocent men and women 
who are on death row or are serving life 
sentences in prisons throughout America. 
McCloskey’s words are their words — 
the words that the unjustly incarcerated 
would say if only someone would listen. 
But in the inmate’s world, the only thing 
that matters is time; pleas and protesta- 
tions of innocence are as commonplace 
and worthless as pebbles on the ground. 
So the innocent remain marooned in 
prison, condemned to watch the hours of 
their lives inexorably run out. 

”The guts of our work is freeing un- 
vindicated, individual human lives,” Mc- 
Closkey says in his direct, forceful man- 
ner. “We take [the cases of] anonymous, 
forgotten, forsaken souls.” 

The bottom of an office building on 
Nassau Street in Princeton, where Centuri- 
on Ministries is based, might seem an un- 
likely location for a media celebrity. Yet 
that’s exactly what McCloskey was for 
several weeks in late March 1992, after his 
efforts resulted in freedom for two men 
wrongly jailed for seventeen years. Clar- 
ence Chance and Benny Powell had lan- 
guished in California’s Folsom prison 
since their 1975 conviction for the murder 
of a Los Angeles County sheriff's deputy. 
It took McCloskey four years to present 
proof that the evidence against them was 
false — four grueling years of scouring the 
seamiest, gang-infested sections of Los 
Angeles. But uncover it he did. On March 
25, 1992, Chance and Powell were freed. 


AVey las 
or 
Justice 


After almost 
a decade of aiding 
the unjustly 
imprisoned, 
Jim McCloskey 
has earned 
nationwide 


recognition as a 
true freedom 
fighter 
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That evening the two men appeared on 
ABC’s “Nightline,” and the national me- 
dia (including the New York Times and 
Newsweek) beat a path to McCloskey’s 
door. 

McCloskey had little chance to enjoy 
the euphoria and journalistic hoopla over 
the freedom of Powell and Chance. He 
went straight from the pages of the New 
York Times to the Appalachian coal-mining 
town of Grundy, Virginia. There he worked 
desperately to forestall the scheduled May 
20 execution of Roger Coleman, who had 
been sentenced to death for the rape and 
murder of his sister-in-law, Wanda 
McCoy. Despite the new evidence he un- 
covered — including statements from 
three people to whom another man had 
confessed to killing McCoy — McCloskey 
found himself sitting helplessly outside 
Coleman’s small, dank death row cell on 
the night of May 20, sharing a cold pep- 
peroni pizza with the condemned man 
and watching the last hours of Coleman’s 
life tick away. At 11:00 p.m., Roger Cole- 
man died at the hands of the State of Vir- 

a. 

McCloskey, consumed with frustration 
over the legally sanctioned death of a man 
who he passionately believes was inno- 
cent, took several weeks off to try to wipe 
the awful memories away. But hanging 
on his office wall is a constant reminder — 
a hand-printed placard that reads: ’’This 
certificate is awarded to Jim McCloskey in 
recognition for being the best darn investi- 
gator in the whole U.S. of A” It is signed 
by Roger Coleman. 

“Thaven’t let go of that case...and I 
won't,” he says in a voice steely with de- 
termination. 

Coleman’s execution further reinforced 
McCloskey’s iron-clad doubts about the 
American criminal justice system. To him, 
it is a system beset with frailties and deal- 
making, in which truth is the first casualty 
and winning is everything. McCloskey’s 
view of the American legal system is per- 
fectly summed up by Clarence Darrow’s 
rueful remark: “In a courtroom, truth and 
innocence do not in any way inevitably 
prevail, because you have contending 
lawyers whose objective is to win.” 

Although the United States criminal 
justice system is often described as the 
envy of the world, McCloskey says that in 
reality most nations consider American 
legal proceedings seriously flawed. He 
particularly detests the nation’s growing 
emphasis on capital punishment. 
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“[Countries throughout] the world fol- 
lowed the Roger Coleman execution very 
closely because there was so much reason- 
able doubt cast on his guilt,” McCloskey 
says. “They abhorred the fact that we exe- 
cuted that man. They think it’s horrific 
that we even have capital punishment.” 

Calling himself a member of the “en- 
lightened minority” for his disdain of cap- 
ital punishment (polls show that approxi- 
mately eighty percent of Americans favor 
it), McCloskey feels that future genera- 
tions will regard our embrace of the death 
penalty “with the same repugnance with 
which we now view the genocidal treat- 
ment of the native Americans by our fore- 
fathers.” 

McCloskey thinks the tide will eventu- 
ally turn against capital punishment, and 
he hopes that each innocent person Centu- 
rion Ministries frees from death row puts 
another dent in the armor of legal execu- 
tion. He feels if Centurion can liberate 
fifty people over the next twenty years (it 
has already freed twelve since 1983, in- 
cluding one man who was just days away 
from execution), it might not only cast 
doubt on the death penalty, but also dem- 
onstrate the myriad flaws of the legal sys- 
tem to an American public that is largely 
ignorant of how it operates. 

“The criminal justice system never 
touches [the public’s] lives in a direct 
way,” he says. “They don’t know how 
dark it is out there. These [innocent peo- 
ple being jailed] are not isolated instances; 
the system is far more flawed than any of 
us want to believe. I know a lot of inno- 
cent people who have pled guilty because 
they were scared to death and didn’t 
know any better.” 

Because of his work and his anti-death 
penalty convictions, McCloskey frequent- 
ly gets categorized as a “bleeding heart” 
liberal. Fifteen years ago, only someone 
making a joke would have used the word 
“liberal” to describe McCloskey. He was a 
law-and-order Republican who drove a 
Lincoln Continental, lived comfortably on 
Philadelphia’s Main Line, and worked as a 
management consultant. He had it all. 

But something was missing. He has 
characterized his life during this time as a 
“rainbow” — “from the distance it was 
made up of beautiful colors, but when you 
got close, it was just vapor” — and when 
the rainbow faded he was plunged into a 
crisis of confidence. Struggling for answers 
about his purpose in life, McCloskey 
picked up the Bible one night and hap- 


pened to turn to John 21:18. He read the 
words of the resurrected Christ to Peter: 
“..when you were young, you girded 
yourself and walked where you would; 
but when you are old, you will stretch out 
your hands, and another will gird you and 
carry you where you do not wish to go.” 
McCloskey felt that Jesus was speaking to 
him directly, calling on him to surrender 
his life for some higher purpose. 

“That was a moment of crystallization 
for me,” he says. The next day he an- 
nounced that he was going to leave his job 
to enroll at Princeton Seminary as soon as 
practicable. A year later, in the fall of 
1979, he began classes. He was thirty- 
seven years old. On his application Mc- 
Closkey said he didn’t know what Christ 
had planned for him, but he was open to 
wherever he would be led. 

It didn’t take McCloskey long to find 
out. During his second year in seminary 
he became involved in a student chaplain- 
cy program at Trenton State Prison. While 
he was at the prison, McCloskey met 
George “Chiefie” De Los Santos, who had 
been sentenced to life imprisonment for 
the 1975 murder of a used car salesman in 
Newark. Not only did De Los Santos 
adamantly proclaim his innocence to Mc- 
Closkey, he challenged the seminary stu- 
dent to read his trial transcripts and dis- 
cover the truth for himself. Moved by the 
prisoner’s sincerity, McCloskey read the 
transcripts and found himself convinced 
of the man’s innocence. He took a year off 
and began investigating the case. 

Eventually McCloskey was able to show 
that the chief witness against De Los San- 
tos, aman who was already in jail, had 
lied to get better treatment for himself from 
the police. Ona July day in 1983, two men 
were reborn in a Newark courtroom: 
George De Los Santos, who was released 
from prison, and Jim McCloskey, who had 
found his life’s work. When he finished 
his studies at Princeton, McCloskey 
founded Centurion Ministries. (He also 
skipped ordination, since he had not com- 
pleted the required courses in Hebrew; 
today he is a lay minister with the Christ 
Congregation in Princeton, a United 
Church of Christ/ American Baptist feder- 
ated church.) 

McCloskey credits the Seminary with 
helping to prepare him for his present vo- 
cation. At Princeton he was able to read 
and absorb the lessons of the Scriptures, 
especially the Old Testament prophets. “I 
found them to be very inspirational in 


their constant calls for justice,” he says. 

He also found guidance during the 
preparation of his senior thesis, entitled 
“Radical Discipleship,” which studied the 
lives and works of four men: Martin Luther 
King, Jr.; George Fox, the chief founder of 
the Quakers; George Whitefield, an evan- 
gelist and itinerant revivalist in eighteenth- 
century America; and Kagawa (‘15 Th.M.), 
a Japanese Christian novelist, social work- 
er, statesman, and evangelist who became 


one of Japan’s leading advocates for social 
reform. McCloskey calls his thesis “the en- 
gine that propelled me to do this kind of 
work.” 

“T learned a lot as a result of my Semi- 
nary education,” he says. “This work, in 
the most direct and personal and spiritual 
sense, flowed from Princeton Seminary.” 

McCloskey has learned many hard 
lessons about human behavior since that 
first case involving De Los Santos. Then, 
flushed with excitement at discovering the 
truth, McCloskey had displayed his evi- 
dence to the prosecutor and, in his naiveté, 
expected the man practically to leap out of 
his chair and declare that a great injustice 


McCloskey’s ministry has even caught the attentio 
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had been done. Instead the prosecutor po- 
litely listened to McCloskey, then ushered 

him out of his office; eventually he wound 
up cursing and slamming the phone down 
whenever McCloskey called. 

Now McCloskey knows that each case 
is its own long, hard road filled with 
frightened witnesses, recalcitrant prosecu- 
tors, and hostile police departments. But 
these are human obstacles, and they are 
usually overcome by McCloskey’s bulldog 
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vood, and a feature film could be out by late 1993. 


tenacity. A tougher toe has been money. 
Ever since its inception, Centurion Min- 
istries has limped along on a limited bud- 
get. In 1991, the ministry took in a paltry 
$160,000, nearly half of which — $75,000 
—came from foundations. From this Mc- 
Closkey had to pay himself ($22,000 a 
year), two assistants, the $525-per-month 
rent on his office, and the numerous ex- 
penses that his investigations incur, in- 
cluding the fees of two licensed investiga- 
tors — one in Houston, the other in Seattle 
— retained on a case-by-case basis. This 
small staff, which is sometimes supple- 
mented by volunteers, must do all the 
work of Centurion Ministries, including 





the evaluation of thousands of requests for 
help that are received. Every plea for aid 
is answered, although it is only possible 
for Centurion to take on a handful of 
cases. 

In 1992 the bad news is that all the 
foundations have moved on to other agen- 
cies, taking their money with them; the 
good news is that the recent rash of pub- 
licity has made McCloskey and his work 
known to giving individuals. 

“For twelve years we lived with the 
wolf of poverty always two months 
away,” McCloskey says. “[But now] I 
think we’ve turned the corner.” Then, be- 
cause he has been living on the edge for so 
long, he adds quickly, “We'll see.” 

That last comment is McCloskey’s nat- 
ural caution coming to the fore — a vital 
trait for his line of work. That caution also 
helps him to keep perspective, especially 
since this is not the first time McCloskey 
has received national attention. Six years 
ago, the work of his ministry received 
enough publicity that it caught the eye of 
Hollywood, and McCloskey was contact- 
ed by numerous producers. After sifting 
through various offers, McCloskey settled 
on having his story told through a televi- 
sion series. Contracts were drawn up, the 
production company sent option money 
to McCloskey, and it seemed as if Centuri- 
on was finally about to end its financial 
worries. Yet, characteristic of his persis- 
tent quest for the truth, McCloskey ulti- 
mately cancelled the television project for 
the simple reason that it was inaccurate. 

“T sent the contract and the money back 
because it became apparent to me that they 
were fictionalizing everything from the 
very beginning,” he says. 

It seemed as if the film career of Centu- 
rion Ministries was over before it had be- 
gun. Buta story on Centurion in a De- 
cember 1990 issue of the Los Angeles Times 
caught the attention of Abby Mann, Acad- 
emy Award-winning screenwriter (“Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg”) and creator of the 
TV series “Kojak.” The two men met in 
Los Angeles and, thanks partly to Mann’s 
knowledge of the criminal justice system, 
quickly formed a personal and profession- 
al relationship. 

Currently, Mann is writing a feature 
film screenplay on the work of Centurion 
Ministries. Warner Brothers is, according 
to McCloskey, “hot to trot” for the movie, 
which could be out by late 1993. But Mc- 
Closkey is not sitting around fantasizing 
about which Hollywood hunk will play 
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him in the film; rather, he regards the en- 
tire subject with a healthy dose of detach- 
ment. 

“It’s unreal and strange...kind of 
bizarre,” he says. “It’s like it’s not really 
happening and I’m looking down on the 
whole project.” 

Thanks to the added publicity, requests 
for help have jumped to 1,200 so far in 
1992 — more than double the number in 
each of the last two years. After the movie 
comes out, who knows how high the total 
could go? 

Because his cases usually take several 
years to come to fruition, and every time 
he finishes one there is always another to 
take its place, McCloskey has had little 
time to ponder the future of his ministry. 
“T have no dreams or ambitions of making 
Centurion Ministries another ACLU 
[American Civil Liberties Union] with 
branches in every city,” McCloskey says 
adamantly. “This is not the kind of work 
that you franchise out.” He does want to 
write a book because he has “a lot to say.” 
As for appointing a successor to carry on 
the work of Centurion Ministries when he 
ultimately steps down, McCloskey will 
make no guarantees. It all depends on 
him finding the right kind of person. If he 
doesn’t, he says, Centurion Ministries 
“will go the way most other human insti- 
tutions go. It'll die.” 

If that were to happen it would mean 
not only the end of a meaningful life’s 
work, but also the abandonment of so 
many men and women trapped in our 
tangled legal system who see McCloskey 
as their only hope. For now, although 
McCloskey knows that he and his tiny 
staff could be overwhelmed by the mount- 
ing cases, all he can do is continue on the 
road he feels Christ has directed him to. 
The work is grueling and difficult, but Mc- 
Closkey wouldn’t change his life for any- 
thing. 
“If your inner voice is clear and com- 
pelling, and motioning you where to go, 
follow it,” he says. “People want security 
in their lives. They’re afraid to jump into 
the unknown. But when you do jump, 
and you're looking for a life of purpose 
and meaning to serve others, then you'll 
land on your feet. As Jesus said, “Lose 
your life and you will gain it.’ ” 

Then McCloskey smiles contentedly. “I 
was lost. Now I’m found.” @ 


Russell Roberts is a free-lance wnter who lives outside 
Trenton, NJ. 
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In Memory Of: 

The Reverend Herbert J. Anderson (‘33B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Lillian Anderson to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Celia Boden to the International Students 
Book Fund 

Dr. Henry Seymour Brown (1900B) to 
the Annual Fund 

Alfred Christie to the Alfred Christie 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (‘30B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Hugh T. Kerr to The 
Reverend Dr. Hugh T. Kerr Memorial 
Scholarship Fund 

Mildred Landis to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. John A. Mackay (‘15B) 
to the Mackay Portrait 

The Reverend T. Bancroft Reifsnyder 
(‘19B) to the Mackay Portrait 


INVESTING 


ce ay Wa) 


Dr. Harold F. Shipps (‘29B) to the 
Annual Fund 

The Reverend William L. Slemp (‘63B) to 
the Annual Fund 

Dr. Kalman L. Sulyok (56D) to the Dr. 
Kalman L. Sulyok Memorial 
Scholarship Fund 

Martin Bernard Tellefsen to the Martin 
Bernard Tellefsen Memorial 
Scholarship Fund 


In Honor Of: 

The Reverend David R. Bluhm (‘36B) to 
the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Robert A. Keefer (‘82B) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Bernice T. Kirkland to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(‘38B) to the Annual Fund 


CHARITABLE REMAINDER TRUSTS 


IN MINISTRY 


The Reverend Philip R. Magee (‘52B) to 
the Philip Rodgers Magee Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Paul R. Miller (‘55B) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Princeton Theological Seminary to the 
Annual Fund 

Grace Watson Reifsnyder to the Mackay 
Portrait 

The Reverend Roy M. Shoaf (‘42B) to the 
Class of ‘42 50th Anniversary Gift 


In Appreciation Of: 

Dr. Freda A. Gardner to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(‘54B) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend John M. Whallon (‘43B) to 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Some friends of the Seminary find themselves in a dilemma. They wish to give us their financial sup- 
port but feel they cannot do without the income such a gift provides if it is invested in an income-pro- 
ducing instrument. Their dilemma deepens when that investment happens to be low-yield stock that 
has been held long term and has greatly appreciated. If they were to sell that stock to reinvest it for a 
higher yield, they would have to pay a substantial capital gain tax that would reduce the net amount 
available to them. So they feel trapped by this investment and continue to hold it rather than pay that 


tax. 


If this describes your situation, here is a possible solution. Use that highly appreciated, low-yield 
stock to fund a Charitable Remainder Trust. Such a trust would pay income to you for life and then 


By Chase S. Hunt 


become the property of the Seminary. You could also provide for a beneficiary, such as your spouse. 
This arrangement would free you of any capital gain penalty and give you the benefit of the full fair 
market value of the stock when you use it to fund the trust. The amount of income you would receive is 


negotiable and is determined at the time the trust is established, though law requires that it be at least five percent of the trust’s 
assets. This could very well be an improvement over the amount of income you have been receiving from that low-yield, highly 
appreciated stock. Once established, such an arrangement is irrevocable. 
In addition to these obvious advantages and the satisfaction of providing for the Seminary, you would experience other bene- 
fits: a significant charitable deduction for income tax purposes in the year of the gift, with carryover privileges for up to five more 
years; the opportunity to choose between trusts that pay fixed or variable incomes, according to your preference; freedom from 
investment and management concerns; and estate tax savings. 
According to Seminary policy covering these trust arrangements, all donors and beneficiaries must be at least fifty years of 


age, and a gift of $50,000 or more is required. 


The Reverend Chase S. Hunt is the Seminary’s director of development. If you would like more detailed information on Charitable Remainder 
Trusts or any other planned giving opportunity offered by the Seminary, please contact him at 609-497-7756. 
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18-21 
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18-19 
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15-16 


15-19 
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“Love and Violence in the Family: Coping with Domestic 
Violence in the Congregation” 
(Joan Chamberlain Engelsman) 


Off-Campus Seminar — Sarasota, FL 
“Focus on Family “Fitness’ and the Church” 
(Freda Gardner) 


“Preaching through Lent” 
(Thomas G. Long) 


“Sharing Faith” 
(Thomas H. Groome) 


“Theology and Narrative in the Acts of the Apostles” 
(Beverly Gaventa) 


“Women in Ministry Conference” 
(Susan Thistlethwaite, Christie Neuger, Mary Jane Patterson, 
Miriam Therese Winter, Katie Cannon) 


“A Spirituality for the Active Life” 

(Parker J. Palmer) 

“Speech for the Preacher and Worship Leader” 
(Charles L. Bartow) 


“Whatever Became of Sin?” 
(Donald E. Capps and Richard K. Fenn) 


“The Public Mission of the Church” 
(Peter Paris) 


Off-Campus Seminar — Syracuse, NY 

“The Christian Pilgrimage in a Postmodern World” 

(Diogenes Allen) 

“Interim Ministry — Phase I” 

(Joan Mabon) 

“Clergy Self-Care: Coping with Stress and Burnout” 

(Edward A. White) 

Off-Campus Seminar — Albuquerque, NM 

“Preaching the Many Voices of Scripture” 

(Thomas G. Long) 

“Vocation, Occupation, and Discipleship in an Age of 
Diminishing Returns” 

(Edward A. White) 

“Theology and Science: Why the Church Should Care” 

JJ. Wentzel van Huyssteen) 


For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 08540, 609-497-7990 
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